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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—o-—— 


HE chief military event of the week from the British 
point of view has been the considerable local success 
obtained by the British force in the western theatre of 
the war. On Wednesday, in the region of Neuve Chapelle, 
the 4th Corps and the Indian Corps advanced for three- 
quarters of a mile on a front of over two miles, and captured 
all the intervening positions and trenches. The corps on 
the right and left of the attacking parties were also engaged. 
More than seven hundred prisoners were taken. At the 
same time British aircraft were active, and succeeded in 
destroying the railway junctions at Courtrai and Menin— 
an episode which must cause considerable embarrassment to 
the enemy when bringing up their supplies. The action at 
Neuve Chapelle was followed as usual by German counter- 
attacks, but they appear to have been successfully repulsed 
with considerable loss to the Germans. 


Though the action is most satisfactory, we see no reason to 
suppose, as some people seem to be doing, that it is the 
beginning of “the great push.” We venture to think that 
it will turn out to be one of those movements which are 
due to special local circumstances. The enemy’s positions 
are observed day by day, hour by hour, almost minute by 
minute, in the most precise and careful manner. If, as a 
result of these examinations, the British military authorities 
find that there is a weak place, or what looks like a weak 
place, in the enemy’s line, they fall upon it instantly. Some- 
times the opening is not as good as it seemed, and there the 
attack fails, or else there is a successful counter-attack which 
leaves things exactly as they were. On the other hand, it 
may happen that the weak place was even weaker than was 
supposed, and the attack results ina real advance. This is 
what appears to have happened on Wednesday. We may 
note that the Indian troops were heavily engaged and gave 
the best possible account of themselves. In this context 
we may mention that “Eyewitness” gives an imposing 
account of some of the new British guns. Though a veil of 
mystery is quite properly drawn over the matter, it would 
appear that we are now bringing into action several new 
and very powerful pieces. 


In the eastern theatre of the war a great battle is in 
progress in the north of Poland, where no less than half a 
million Germans have of late been concentrated for a new 
effort. Petrograd telegrams, though they show no sense 
of anxiety, warn us that it is possible that once again the 
Russians may have to evacuate Przasnysz. It is, of course, 
possible that the Germans are going at last to achieve 
triumphant results. Judging, however, by past experience, 
we hold that what is much more likely is that the Russians 








will give way over a fairly large piece of ground, while the 
Germans drive on impetuously till their local success begins 
to frighten them. Then they will remember that there is 
peril in putting one’s foot further out than one can draw it 
back. Caution will thereupon prevail, and we shall hear of 
the Germans retreating and of Russian counter-attacks. In 
a word, the North Polish fighting, involving as it does over a 
million of men, is only “ ding-dong ” on a colossal scale. From 
Galicia and the Carpathians comparatively little has been 
heard during the week. 


In spite of the continued bad weather, the progress made 
in the Dardanelles has been on the whole very satisfactory. 
Our ships have reached the Narrows and are already 
engaged with the powerful forts there, which are the most 
formidable in the whole course of the Straits. Silencing 
them may prove a long and difficult job, but when they are 
silenced the chief part of our task will be accomplished. 
Rumours, probably well founded, declare that the uneasiness 
at Constantinople increases daily, and we hear of the officials 
and the families of the Austrian and German Embassies 
having already been sent to Philippopolis in Bulgaria, It is 
further stated that the Turks have posted up notices 
announcing that the Allies are attacking the Dardanelles, 
and that it may be necessary to evacuate the positions in 
the Straits. It is added, however, that if evacuation takes 
place it will be merely “for strategic reasons,” and that the 
victorious troops of the Sultan will return to the Dardanelles. 
Another item of news which comes to the Daily Mail from 
its Athens correspondent is to the effect that the Turkish 
Navy has of late been inactive, and that the ‘Goeben’ “is 
entirely hors de combat.” She is said to have a hole in her 
side over fifty feet long, and her secondary armament has been 
removed and mounted in the Dardanelles forts. 


The more the operations at the Dardanelles are considered 
the more clearly is their vast importance realized. If in 
co-operation with the Russian Fleet from the Black Sea we 
succeed in taking possession of what remains of Turkey in 
Europe, including the great fortress of Adrianople, and in 
holding securely both the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, the 
blow to Germany and Austria will be of the most tremendous 
kind. Apart, however, from the danger of counting your 
chickens before they are hatched, it would not be discreet to 
discuss the consequences in detail. Suffice it to say that whereas 
hitherto Germany and Austria have always felt perfectly at 
ease in regard to the south, they would, if Constantinople 
fell, feel the gravest anxiety in regard to thatfront. We have 
elsewhere pictured Germany as a partially besieged nation, 
but with the southern sector of her fortifications uninvested. 
The possession of Constantinople by the Allies would be the 
first step towards the complete investment of the Austrian 
and German fortress, of which Constantinople and Turkey ia 
Europe may be roughly regarded as an outlying fort. 


At the end of last week the Cabinet of M. Venezelos, the 
greatest of Greek statesmen, unexpectedly resigned. The 
resignation of the Oabinet at such atime naturally caused 
great excitement. M. Venezelos declared publicly that the 
refusal of the King to adopt the policy of his Ministers might 
do irreparable harm, but he nevertheless advised the country 
to submit to the King’s decision. M. Venezelos is known to 
be in favour of intervention in the war, and public opinion 
vociferously supports that policy. The Press with one accord 
declares that the dangers of neutrality are much greater than 
the dangers of intervention. The British Minister during 
the crisis was seized by an enthusiastic crowd and carried 
shoulder high in front of the German Legation. After 
M. Venezclos’s resignation M. Zaimis was called upon to form 
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a Ministry. This was done upon the advice of M. Venezelos 
himself. M. Zaimis, however, was unable to form a Cabinet 
as he could not count on M. Venezelos’s support for all his 
financial proposals. The King then sent for M. Gounaris, who 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet which will apparently stand 
for neutrality marked by a particularly friendly disposition 
towards Serbia. Many observers think that the King and the 
Cabinet are sure to yield to public opinion before long, and 
that the King actually hopes to be able to say that force 
majeure compelled him to take up arms. 


If that be so, the new Ministry has been putin to mark time 
rather than attempt any absolute change in Greek policy. 
Some observers, indeed, are convinced that when the proper 
moment arrives M. Venezelos himself will return to carry out 
an active policy. For ourselves, we shall only say that it must 
be presumed that the Greeks know their own business. The 
Allies are certainly not going to bully Greece out of a policy 
of neutrality if it should turn out that she has deliberately 
ehosen that course. We can hardly believe, however, that 
so ambitious a Power as Greece will be content to forgo her 
elaim—for that is what neutrality must mean—to take part 
im the final settlement of the Turkish Empire. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Tennant answered the 
eriticisms on the expenditure incurred in preparing and 
maintaining Donington Hall as a place of confinement for 
German officers. He said that the expenditure had not been 
lavish, but was in accordance with the scale provided by 
the War Office. No billiard tables were supplied, and the 
furniture was of a simple kind, such as is used in the bedrooma 
of domestic servants. On Tuesday the Commons delegation 
appointed to inquire into the conditions at Donington Hall 
issued a preliminary report to the effect that the whole provi- 
sion was in accordance with the regulations. We confess that 
we have no sympathy with the spirit of niggling and petty 
fault-finding which has inspired the rather bitter criticisms 
on this subject. If we were to treat our prisoners in the 
manner some of the critics suggest, as a kind of reprisal, we 
should disboncur ourselves more than we should injure the 
prisoners. Edward III. and the Black Prince seven hundred 
years ago established the English precedent in the matter of 
prisoners. Let us refuse even under the greatest provocation 
to break so wholesome, so gallant, and so humane a tradition. 








In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George unexpectedly 
produced a new Defence of the Realm Bill. Its purpose is to 
bring the industrial resources of the country where necessary 
under Government control. Mr. Lloyd George insisted on 
the importance of a larger output of munitions of war, upon 
which not only the duration of the war but its result 
depended. Of course the Government had already assumed 
control of factories producing war material, but they now 
proposed to control factories where war material might in future 
be produced. The Government wished to enable employers to 
get out of any difficulties with their workmen which they might 
experience when called upon to throw their works into the 
common stock. Mr. Bonar Law said the powers claimed were 
the most drastic ever proposed to the House of Commons. 
Tbey enabled the Government to dictate to manufacturers what 
they might and might not make. If the powers were abused 
incalculable harm might be done. Nevertheless, he could not 
offer any opposition, for the Government must necessarily 
have any powers they demanded to use the full resources of 
the nation. In his own opinion, the Government should 
employ the talents of business men to a greater extent. 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George insisted 
again on the vital need for the powers claimed under the 
new Defence of the Realm Bill. In war it was impossible to 
conduct “ business as usual.” Every one must suffer incon- 
veniences and make sacrifices. Our motto should rather be 
“ victory as usual.” The rest of the debate was chiefly about 
compensation, which Mr. Bonar Law said should be given as 
a right. Mr. Lloyd George offered to appoint a Commission 
to consider the question. The Bill after being slightly 
amended was sent to the Lords. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Beauchamp 
announced that a compromise on the treatment of the Welsh 
Church during the suspensery period had been arranged 








between the leaders of the two parties “at the fifty-ninth 
minute of the eleventh hour.” The terms were embodied in a 
Bill, which he moved, postponing the date of Disestablish ment 
till six months after the war. He explained that the Govern. 
ment had been unable to ignore the feeling aroused hy the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Bill for putting the Welsh Church Act 
on the same footing as the Home Rule Act. The new Bil] 
stipulates that no proposals for the repeal or amendment of 
the Welsh Church Act shall be made in the meantime except 
with the consent of both parties. The Bill further gives to 
the representative body the value of the life interest of those 
benefices which were vacant on September 18th, 1914, and of 
those which become vacant between that date and the date 
of Disestablishment. Lord Lansdowne weleomed the con. 
ciliatory policy of the Government. But he understood that 
the self-denying ordinance applied to Parliamentary proposals 
and not to discussions in the country. Lord Crewe accepted 
this interpretation. The Bill was then passed through all its 
stages and sent to the Commons, where, we may adi, it ig 
arousing angry opposition among the Welsh Liberals. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, in the course of an 
Army debate, Mr. Long strongly condemned the promotion of 
“amateurs” over the heads of professional soldiers. We are 
glad to note, however, that he was not aiming a shaft at cither 
Lord Salisbury or Colonel Seely, two non-professionals 
who have been made Brigadiers. The attacks on Colonel 
Seely’s appointment have been most unfair. He has had 
some twenty years’ service in the Yeomanry. He saw a great 
deal of hard fighting in South Africa, he commanded the 
Hampshire Yeomanry for several years, and he is admitted by 
all who know the facts to have been a thoroughly competent 
commanding officer. We say without fear of contradiction 
that there have been dozens of professional soldiers made 
Brigadiers whose fitness for command, though they were in no 
way incompetent, has been very distinctly below that of 
Colonel Seely. Here we should like to add that we feel very 
deep regret that certain critics of the War Office in the 
matter of Colonel Seely’s promotion have actually gone so far 
as to encourage the notion that it was an insult to Canada, 
That was a monstrous and most unpatriotic suggestion. 
Colonel Seely is a man of quite exceptional gallantry, and we 
venture to say that he will be regarded by his brigade with 
affection and admiration for his personal qualities. Ie has 
the true soldier’s spirit in every drop of his blood. 

We may add that Mr. Long ended his speech with a !ong 
overdue and much-needed tribute to the National Reserve. 
We quote the passage in full :— 

“Turning to the question of the bonus to the National Reserve, 
he protested against the way in which the War Office had treated 
them. Not a single man of this force had failed to respond to the 
call, They had been doing work of the utmost importance in 
guarding bridges, railways, and canals, Yet the War Office had 
refused to pay them the promised bonus of £5 on the ground that 
they had not signed certain cards, the fact being that, owing to a 
mistake of the War Office itself, those ecards were never sent out 
for their signature. The War Office were pouring out money in 
building huts in bogs and marshes—buildings which no human 
being out of Bedlam would try to erect without first providing rouds, 
drainage, and water supply. They were throwing money away in 
many directions. What right had they to make economies out of 
the pockets of the hard-working men of the National Reserve? 
If, taking advantage of their unassailable autocracy, the War 
Office persisted in this injustice, they would do a great injury to 
the fighting forces of the country, and would bring discredit on 
its good name.” 


The Admiralty announced on Wednesday that the German 
submarines, after a succession of blank days, had sunk three 
more British merchantmen, all without warning. The 
‘Tangistan,’ 3,738 tons, was sunk off Scarborough on 
Tuesday. Of the crew of thirty-eight only one survivor is 
known to have been picked up. On the same day the 
‘ Blackwood,’ 1,230 tons, was sunk off Hastings. The crew 
of seventeen were saved. The ‘Princess Victoria,’ 1,108 tons, 
was also sunk on the same day off Liverpool. The crew of 
thirty-four were saved. The survivor of the *Tangistan,’ 
which sank in about four minutes, managed to secure a life- 
belt, and he was in the water for two hours before bis cries were 
heard and he was reseued by a passing vessel. Al! merchant- 
men now have their boats swung out, so that there is a fair 
chance of escape for those who are not killed by the explosion, 
unless the vessel founders as rapidly as the * Tangistan.’ 
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On Thursday week the German submarine ‘ U8" was sunk 
off Dover by destroyers. The twenty-nine officers and men 
were taken prisoners. Subsequently the Admiralty announced 
that they did not feel justified in according honourable treat- 
ment to these prisoners. It was pointed out that, whereas the 
British Navy had saved more than a thousand German officers 
and men at sea, no such treatment has ever been shown to 
British sailors in distress. Hitherto German naval prisoners 
have been treated with every courtesy, and the crew of the 
‘Emden’ were granted the honours of war. But the prisoners 
from the ‘U8’ belonged to a vessel which is under suspicion 
of having sunk unarmed merchantmer and fired torpedoes 
at ships carrying non-combatants, neutrals, and women. For 
example, the steamship ‘Oriole’ is missing, and it is believed 
that she was sunk with her whole crew of twenty at the 
beginning of February. Although definite proof that the 
crew of the ‘U8’ are guilty of murder may not be obtained 
till the end of the war, the Admiralty cannot allow persons 
against whom such charges are pending to enjoy the distino- 
tion of their rank or to mingle with other prisoners of war. 
There is a good deal to be said for this view, but does it make 
proper allowance for the fact that the officers and men of the 
German submarines are only obeying orders—orders about 
which it is impossible for them to argue? We confess to 
being somewhat puzzled by the problem. No harm, however, 
will be done by the denial of military honours. There is no 
suggestion of reprisals in the refusal of a compliment. The 
whole matter is discussed by us elsewhere. 


Another German submarine was sunk on Wednesday, after 
being rammed by the destroyer ‘Ariel.’ Ten of the crew 
surrendered and the other eighteen were lost. It was at first 
announced that the submarine was ‘ U20,’ but afterwards she 
was stuted to be the ‘U12.’ The ‘112’ is of the same type as 
the ‘U8.’ She was completed in 1911, and was a vessel of 
300 tons submerged. She had a radius of action of 1,200 
miles, 


Last Sunday the India Office issued a statement as to the 
operations at the head of the Persian Gulf. For some time it 
had been known that two or three regiments of Turkish 
troops, together with tribesmen who are hostile to the Sheikh 
of Mohammerah, had been gathering west of Ahwaz. A 
reconnaissance in force was accordingly despatched from the 
Ahwaz garrison on March 3rd. The enemy, who turned out 
to be stronger than was expected, numbered about twelve 
thousand. Repeated attempts were made to cut off the 
British force, and hand-to-hand fighting took place. The 
enemy lost about six hundred killed and very many wounded. 
Our casualties, also severe, were five British officers killed and 
three wounded, and one man killed and five wounded; also 
one Indian officer killed and four wounded, and fifty-five 
Indian rank-and-file killed and one hundred and fifteen 
wounded. On the same day a cavalry reconnaissance was 
made towards Nakaila, about twenty-five miles north-west of 
Basra. The cavalry when returning were followed by about 
fifteen hundred horsemen. These were skilfully led on toa 
prepared position, where they suffered very heavily from 
artillery and machine guns, losing three hundred killed and 
six hundred wounded. Our casualties were ten killed and 
three wounded. Of the killed six were officers. 


We are glad to note that officers in uniform have been 
forbidden to visit night clubs in London. The gambling 
night clubs have ruined several young officers, and the 
dancing clubs are almost quite as undesirable in these 
times. But why does the order apply only to officers in uniform? 
Surely, if discipline requires that officers should keep away 
from these places, they ought to be forbidden to go whether in 
uniform or in ordinary clothes. 


Mexico, as was only to be expected, is again causing much 
anxiety in the United States. The Times Washington corre- 
spondent stated on Wednesday that in the general belief an 
ultimatam had been sent to General Carranza regarding the 
safety of foreigners. Intervention is again threatened, and more 
ships of war have been ordered to Vera Cruz. The correspondent 
asserts, however, that President Wilson’s message to General 
Carranza cannot be described as an ultimatum. There is cer- 
tainly need to call the Constitutional leaders to attention, for it 
is said that General Carranza’s lieutenant at Mexico City, Sefior 
Obregon, bas threatened to hand over the capital to General 


Zapata and other brigands. Mr. Wilson, it appears, informed 
General Carranza and Sefior Obregon that he will hold them 
personally responsible for injury to Americans. Meanwhile 
Mr. Bryan has advised all Americans to leave Mexico. One 
would think that Mr. Wilson must be wishing for General 
Huerta back again. Northern Mexico is subject to the 
“bloodstained” rule of the other “ Constitutionalist ” leader, 
General Villa, so that North and South seem alike to be 
involved in one red ruin. 


Our correspondence columns, like those of the Times, show 
that the interest in the controversy whether racing shall 
continue proceeds with unabated vigour. Speaking from the 
standpoint of the impartial observer and without any desire 
to push our own view, we note that the general drift of 
moderate opinion seems to be in favour of a compromise, 
and of allowing racing under strictly professional conditions— 
t.e., racing with the betting and the luxurious picnic element 
eliminated. What the moderate man desires—witness several 
of the letters in Friday’s Times—is that the continuity of 
British racing should, for breeding purposes and for the 
maintenance of our superiority in horses, be maintained, but 
that during the war all races should resemble as far as 
possible simple cross-country meetings, in which, as we have 
said elsewhere, the horse, and not the barman or the book- 
maker, is the leading feature. 


In our opinion, there seems an opportunity for a reason- 
able compromise here, and compromise is essential. There 
is something extremely unedifying in seeing the nation 
forget the war in order to indulge in fierce polemics over 
“racing or no racing.” For ourselves, we should be willing to 
give up our own instinctive predilection for abandoning 
racing altogether this year if by giving it up we could obtain 
a general agreement for the total abandonment during the war 
of the luxurious and orgiastic side of racing. We suggest, 
then, the following lines of compromise. Let the chief races— 
z.e., those at which the superiority of the bloodstock of the 
year is tested and decided—take place, but let them take place 
under strict limitations. To begin with, let it be decreed that 
no intoxicants of any sort shall be sold on the racecourse, or 
within four or five miles thereof, and in the case of the Epsom 
meeting let the public-houses beclosed on Derby Day throughout 
the county of Surrey and also throughout the Metropolitan 
area, 80 that the night of the meeting shall not be disgraced 
by excesses. Also, let no betting be allowed on the course in 
any shape or form—ie., either winked at in public places, as 
now, or allowed in those public places which are technically 
private enclosures. 


If it could be shown that a Derby can be held with- 
out drinking and betting, as of course it could be, it would be 
a war lesson of incomparable value. We do not know whether 
fresh legislation would be required in order to close the public- 
houses in the way we have suggested, but if so it could easily 
be obtained. It may be said that the rich would find a loop- 
hole for indulgence in the private luncheon-basket. If, how- 
ever, the Jockey Club made it known that it was their wish 
that no intoxicants should be brought on to the course by 
private persons, and if public opinion generally were to back 
up such warning, as we are certain it would, there would be 
little danger of scandal from this source. We commend the 
course we have suggested to those who hold that racing ought 
not to be abandoned. We feel confident that if they will 
seriously take up proposals for compromise on these lines and 
will make them their own, the demand to stop all racing will 
not be pushed even by those who, like ourselves, would have 
preferred a complete, but of course temporary, abandonment 
of racing. Neither side in the controversy would get its own 
way or be altogether satisfied, but in matters where strong 
feeling is aroused that is a sure sign of a sound compromise. 
We are not among those who think that the only true com- 
promise is the abandonment by the “ other side” of its entire 
position. Our American friends will recall President Lincoln's 
story of the man who, after a domestic dispute as to whether 
his house should be painted, as his wife desired, or not painted, 
as he desired, announced that they had come to a compromise 
and that the house was not to be painted! We do not demand 
a compromise of that sort. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—.—— 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


_ British public as it watches the war in the west 
may be compared to a man in a picture gallery 
gazing at a picture at close quarters and studying all 
the details of the foreground with minute care. After 
a while, however, he feels that he must not forget 
the picture as a whole. The sky and the distance, he 
reflects, are quite as important as the foreground. ‘To see 
the picture properly and get a true perspective he must 
step back and view it from a distance. Then things will 
fall into their proper «wr and he will be able to 
master their meaning. This is what we want to do in 
this article. We have all gazed long enough in detail at 
the great line of trenches from Belfort to the sea. Now, 
though not forgetting them or minimizing their importance, 
we must consider them in relation to the rest of the situation. 

How does the war look as a whole? The best way to 
answer this question is to consider it from the point of view 
of some perfectly impartial person living in Germany, but 
with intellect and judgment unaffected by any patriotic 
emotions. What would such a person tell us of the war? 
Germany has been called a besieged country. With that 
epigram he would probably agree, except that he would add 
the word “ partially.” He would say she was closely besieged 
on her water front and on the western and eastern fronts, 
even though in the east the besieged were capable of very 
powerful sorties. The southern front he would describe 
as still open, though admitting that the south-east 
section of that southern front was in danger of 
being closed as the result of the operations in the 
Dardanelles. Next he would note that the Germans 
are daily beating themselves with great fury and 
great loss of men and material against the lines of 
circumvallation on the land and sea fronts west and 
north and east. Here, he would say, they show great 
prowess and obtain plenty of local successes, but that is 
notenough. In spite of their possessing and pressing the 
initiative, they are really on the defensive, though of course 
it is the offensive form of defence. It is not the true 
offensive, because success does not enable the victors to 
go forward. However successful they are locally, the 
German General Staff dare not push on, dare not seize 
the rewards of victory. The Germans have no true 
objective, or rather, to be scientific, they have no 
physical objective. Metaphysically their object, like the 
object of all combatants, is to beat the enemy’s armies, 
but they cannot now say: “ We are going to take Calais, 
or Paris, or even Belfort.” Still less are they able to say 
with sincerity : ‘“‘ We are going to invade Russia, hold all 
Poland, and push so far into the Baltic Provinces that the 
Tsar will tremble for the safety of Petrograd.” They 
know at heart that these things are not for them. 

If the truth must be confessed, the Germans, even if they 
had very much greater local successes than they have had, 
could not now make use of them. This sounds a wildly 
optimistic statement, yet we feel sure it is true. Let an 
ene contemplate another great Prussian success in Poland, 
say at the centre of the line, a success leading even to 
the occupation of Warsaw. That accomplished, does any 
qne suppose that the Germans would risk pushing on— 
risk getting further and further from their strategic 
railways, and ——s still more their eastern from their 
western armies A man of Napoleon’s daring might 
possibly run that risk. The German General Staff 
certainly will not. They will say: “If we push too far 
into Russia the turn of the tide of war may bring a defeat, 
aud a defeat two hundred miles from our own railway 
system would have appalling consequences. It is a tragic 
eonfession, but if we are to be sincere we must admit 
that we cannot make full use of our victory.” The same 
thing, though not in quite sv sensational a way, would 
happen if we imagine a great piece of good luck for the 
Germans in Flanders. Envisagea local success which would 
lead to both the Belgian and British Armies being driven 
out of their trenches and hurled back twenty or thirty 
miles with terrible loss. Germany again could not dare to 
take full advantage of such a victory. If she did attempt 
to do so and to push on and gather in the harvest by a 
rapid coup, she must expose her left flank to attack from the 





French reserve armies, with possibly an attack on her right 
by a force based on the sea. The only thing that she could 
do in the case of a local success such as we have described 
would be to push back the whole of the French trench-line, 
To do this must mean a great and aslow o tion. We do 
not, of course, say that it would be impossible, but at any rate 
it must be a very laborious business, and when it was accom. 
plished the net result would be a line, say, from Pontarlier, 
through Dijon and Meaux, to Dieppe, substituted for the 
present line. We can understand the Germans feeling that, 
in all the cireumstances, they would be not the better but the 
worse for their local success. To accomplish such an 
advance they must lose a vast number of men and expend 
a vast amount of ammunition, and, what is worse, add 
some thirty per cent. to the length of their line of entrench- 
ments, increase the length of their communications, and 
double the area of enemy country to be occupied and held 
down. But this, translated into terms of men, probably 
means the obliteration of at the very least three hundred 
thousand men in casualties, three hundred thousand men 
to man efficiently the attenuated line of trenches, and three 
hundred thousand men for Jengthened lines of communica- 
tions and the occupation of enemy’s country—roughly 
speaking, work for another million men. We can well 
understand the General Staff contemplating such a victory 
also with the gravest anxiety. 

Now let us suppose that both the local victories we have 
sketched, one on the east and one on the west, have taken 
place, and the distance between the two lines east and 
west has been increased some four hundred miles in all. 
Would not this indeed be a damnosa hereditas? To 
put the matter plainly, the Germans would bave placed 
themselves in the position of a rash commander of a 
beleaguered fortress who, without being able to increase 
his army, had so greatly pushed the besiegers back that 
his perimeter had been more than doubled. The success 
of his sorties would have been sensational and magnificent, 
but it would bave led him into biting off a great deal more 
than he could chew, or, to drop the metaphor, stretching 
his line out till it became far too thin for safety. 
Our readers will readily perceive that what we are 
really saying is that the Germans have not got enough 
men, and probably also not enough munitiqus of war, 
for enlarging their operations. They have probably quite 
enough men to stand on the offensive-defensive on 
their present lines, but not enough to take on new enter- 
prises which will want, not merely a couple of willion 
new men—that, no doubt, the Germans could supply— 
but besides another half a million men every month “till 
further notice” to make wastage good. If our reasoning 
is sound, the Germans dare not push their local successes, 
however great. What does this mean? It means that 
the best that the Germans can do is to beat themselves 
against the bars that shut them in. But that means the 
end, though it may be a long time in coming. The God of 
Attrition was invoked in the beginning by the Germans, 
but he has turned his face from them and shown that he 
is a friend of the Allies. If it is to be a war of attrition— 
and it looks as if the force of circumstances must make it 
so—then the Allies must win, no matter how long 
and how cruel the process. Suppose no unforeseen event 
happens, and that Turkey is eliminated, or, as the Germans 
might well say, that they cut their loss there. Suppose, 
again, that the ding-dong battle of alternating loss and 
gain goes on to the east and the west, and goes on for 
another year. That must spell defeat for Germany. We 
can fight it out on these lines all spring, all summer, and 
all winter, and, if necessary, for two springs, two summers, 
and two winters. Germany cannot. To put it in another 
way, the Allies may be bled so white that their ultimate 
victory will be robbed of half its benefits. Germany will 
be bled white and beaten also. 

It would not be right for us to discuss in any detail the 
best way of defeating the Germans, or, to put it more 
correctly, the quickest way of beating them and making 
use of that numerical superiority which unquestionably 
the Allies possess. One way, and in the abstract apparently 
the best way, is to discard all ideas of diversions, to think 
only of the main theatre of the war, and, keeping our eyes 
steadily fixed on the central objective, to overwhelm the 
German defences. This, translated into the language of 
siege, is to batter a breach in the German defences and 








then carry the German works by assault. Another way of 
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r superiority in numbers is to break ground in 
some quite new spot, and not to do this as a diversion but 
asa main attack. A third way, but one which for obvious 
reasons we can only hint at, is to bring the lines of circum- 
vallation completely round Germany where they do not 
now exist. This would force the Germans still further to 
attenuate their line, or, as we have said, to increase their 

rimeter, with the risk of increased attenuation. We 
should, in fact, ask Germany to put another million and a 
half men into the trenches. To say that is to say enough, 
perhaps more than enough. 


using ou 





THE KING AND THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


HE King is in one sense the most heavily censored 
T man in the nation. When we say this it must not 
be supposed that we are finding another cause of complaint 
against the Censorship. All reasonable people must agree 
that it is right that the King’s movements should not be 
known in wartime. And for this very clear reason. The 
work which the King has been doing ever since the 
war began is closely concerned with military movements, 
and we are all agreed that military movements must be 
hidden under a veil of secrecy. The King has made it his 
business not only to see every corps in the kingdom, old 
and new, and to share as it were in every new military 
development, but be has taken upon himself the duty of 
saying words of farewell and encouragement to the various 
units of the Army before they leave the country for foreign 
service. Hence if the King’s movements had been 
chronicled the enemy would have become cognisant of 
military facts which it is essential to conceal from them. 
Secrecy, then, was inevitable, although from many points of 
view it was a great pity, and has to a very considerable 
extent prevented ihe British people from realizing how 
readily and how generously the King has spent himself 
in encouraging his troops, and how cheerfully he has been 
content to work for his country and his subjects, not in 
that atmosphere of public applause which so many 
Sovereigns regard as their rightful prerogative, but in 
almost complete silence. Happily King George is not, 
and never will be, a popularity-hunter, a self-advertiser, 
ora limelight monarch. We are sure that the obligation 
of self-effacement during the war has not troubled him for 
an instant. He has seen quite clearly from the beginning 
where his duty lay, and he has done it without the slightest 
thought as to whether the country would or would not 
understand in the end that, though people have heard so 
little about him, he has been one of the hardest-worked of 
men in a hard-worked epoch. 

Though it is the duty of every loyal subject and good 
patriot to acquiesce heartily in maintaining the veil of 
secrecy which is spread over the King’s doings, we are 
going to take upon ourselves the responsibility of lifting 
a tiny portion of that veil from a part of the King’s doings 
on Saturday last. We are sure that in this case our 
apparent indiscretion will do no harm and will not convey 
any dangerous information. It will at the same time give 
a great deal of sincere pleasure to a very large body of 
men who deserve well of their country. The Court 
Circular tells us that on Saturday the King went down to 
Aldershot. What it does not tell us is that on his way 
down he inspected a body of Surrey National Reservists 
engaged in guarding a certain “ vulnerable point ” which 
had better remain nameless. The Guard is quite a small 
one, but it has to discharge a very arduous duty, for this, 
like many other vulnerable points, is vulnerable not 
merely to an attack by an enemy, but to storm and shower 
and all the winds of heaven. The little party of men in 
question, quite invisible to the general public, have for the 
last four or five months been performing a task which all 
soldiers know is apt to cause loss of military efficiency, if 
not actual military demoralization. Picture an officer and 
fifty men isolated from their fellows, and under the 
ultimate orders of a superior commander who by the 
nature of things can only communicate with them through 
the post. The superior officer is hard-worked and under- 
staffed, and lives sixty or seventy miles away. Add that 
these men are engaged in work which is not only 
exceedingly trying physically owing to exposure to the 
Weather, but is oxtail monotonous, and yet so im- 
portant that the utmost vigilance is necessary. While all is 
Well nothing happens or seems ever capable of happening. 








If anything were to go wrong there would be a real 
disaster. 

But this is not all. Owing to the very proper desire 
of the military authorities not to waste forces which are 
so urgently needed elsewhere, the Guard has only just 
enough men to enable it to perform its necessary 
duties. This fact translated into plain English means 
that if there is any illness—and there is bound to be a 
certain amount—the men not oniy cannot get leave, but 
in many cases cannot get enough sleep. Finally, it 
must be remembered that the men who are doing this 
work are doing it out of pure patriotism, and not in the 
least because they were out of work when the war began 
or dreaded being out of work. In most cases they gave up 
good billets and left comfortable homes to guard their 
“ vulnerable point,” and to guard it entirely forgotten by 
their fellow-countrymen, and often apparently forgotten 
by the military authorities. We do not hesitate to say 
that with the vast majority of Englishmen a National 
Reserve Guard on a railway line or at a vulnerable point 
disappears almost as completely from human ken as if it 
were posted in the Antarctic. The men at the front have, 
for all their hardships, the consolation that they are doing 
great things in a great way. The men at the training 
camps who are straining at the leash for orders for the 
front, whether Regulars or Territorials, are preparing for 
great things, and have all the encouragement that is given 
by the bustling life of great oamps, shaken day and night 
by the tramp of men and by the movements of the guns 
and limbers and all the pomp and circumstance of military 
life. The Guard at a vulnerable point, “the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot,” shares none of these excite- 
ments. The public occasionally sees a man in khaki 
against a bit of sky-line, and perhaps wonders “ what that 
soldier is doing up there.” Or possibly some one is annoyed 
at not being able to pass along a _ where he used to 
pass, and grumbles at all these “ ridiculous precautions.” 

In these circumstances of isolation, of nerve strain and 
hard work, let our readers conceive the effect of a message 
overnight to the guard of a vulnerable point that the King 
would inspect them at o'clock next morning, and that 
as many men as could be spared from duty were to parade 
at a point indicated near the high road. Delight and 
gratitude are very cold words with which to express the 
feeling of officers and men. Though, like good English- 
men, they have never grumbled—perhaps, in one sense, 
have never realized their isolation or their hardships or 
the strain of which we have spoken—the message thrilled 
them. “The King knows about us and the King cares, 
and he has taken the trouble to show that he cares.” 
That was the dominant thought as the King passed dowa 
the little party of thirty men or so drawn up in two ranks 
at the roadside with the Major and Captain in front 
and the non-commissioned officers behind. The King had 
a word for practically every man, and noted the medals 
and the smart appearance and soldierly bearing of the 
Guard. An impressive feature of the inspection was 
that there was no suggestion of hurry or of a per- 
functory act, or that the King was merely showing 
geniality and kindness of heart. On the contrary, the 
King made it quite clear that he was performing a serious 
piece of military work even though on a small scale— 
the finest compliment he could possibly have paid to 
the Reservists. It was real business and not sympathetic 
soldiering. In addition the men were quick to note that 
the Queen and her daughter also watched the whole pro- 
ceedings with the keenest interest. The inspection over, 
the King expressed his satisfaction to the officer in 
command, and he and his staff entered their cars and 
went as quietly as they came, save for the heartiest cheers 
ever given by so small a group of soldiers. The composition 
of the Guard was thoroughly characteristic of the Natioval 
Reserve. About sixty per cent. of the men were old 
Regulara and forty per cent. old Volunteers. Most of the 
old soldiers had war medals. Amongst the Regulars were 
two Marines—for, happily, Marines and Bluejackets, if not 
belonging to any Admiralty Reserve, are allowed to be 
members of the National Reserve, and have added through- 
out the country some six thousand or seven thousand most 
efticient men to the force. Of the officers, the Major was 
an ex-officer of Canadian Artillery and had done his 
ten or twelve years’ service in Montreal. The Captain 
was an ex-officer of Volunteers. (Readers may ask how so 
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smal! a Guard came to have a Major and a Captain. We 
shall not supply the answer to the question, because to do 
so might reveal the position of the Guard. Suffice it to 
say that the explanation would be a perfectly obvious one 
could all the circumstances be disclosed.) 

As we have said, we have lifted a tiny corner of the 
veil that shrouds the King’s movements in order to show 
not only how comprehensive is his military activity, but 
also—and it is a matter of no small importance—that he 
at any rate realizes, as indeed he has done from the very 
beginning, the great value of the National Reserve. 
He has always been its friend and well-wisher. The 
National Reserve may be said to have begun with the 
King’s reign, for its first public appearance—the 
parade of the Surrey National Reserve on the Horse 
Guards Parade—took place within six weeks of the 
King’s accession. Indeed, we believe we are correct in 
saying that the first cheers ever given for King George by 
a body of soldiers were the cheers given at that parade on 
Waterloo Day in 1910. But though we have spoken of the 
Surrey National Reserve, it must not be supposed for a 
moment that there is anything peculiar about the Reserve 
of that county, or that the King has only seen Surrey 
National Reservists. He has seen plenty from other 
eounties. Just as good work is being done by the 
National Reserve from Hampshire to Inverness as is being 
done by what is for National Reserve purposes the premier 
county. Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
there are National Reservists at work on Guard duties. 
The Natioval Reserve need not fear the consequences of 
its self-effacement. It may rest assured that when the 
country has time to examine its record, that record will 
show that it rendered services of incalculable value. 

A word as to one of the special benefits conferred upon 
the nation by the National Reserve before we leave the 
subject. The mobilization of the Expeditionary Force could 
not have been the success it was unless the Special Reserve 
had been raised to its full strength. When war broke 
out the Special Reserve was, we believe we are right in 
saying, about thirty thousand short. That shortage was 
more than made up by the instant inclusion in the 
Special Reserve of Class L. of the National Reserve. The 
exact figures have never been given, but we believe 
that some thirty thousand to forty thousand National 
Reservists entered the Special Reserve. We know that 
from the county of Surrey—for there the figures have 
been published—close on one thousand men entered the 
Special Reserve. Taking that as a basis of calculation, 
the total of men entering the Special Reserve should be 
forty thousand. If the National Reserve had only done that 
it would have been well worth having, but it has done a 
great deal more. In Surrey, again, there are close on two 
thousand men in isolated National Reserve units doing 
guard work, and some five hundred in the Territorials in 
various capacities. How many men who were members of 
the National Reserve when war broke out are now with 
the colours it is difficult to say, but in the case of Surrey 
it is safe to presume another five hundred. In fact, the 
Surrey National Reserve in one way or another has sent 
mop | four thousand men to the colours. Multiply this 
by fifty—Surrey’s population is about one-fiftieth of the 
population of Great Britain—and one can make a guess at 
the total contribution of the National Reserve. 





PRISONERS OF WAR. 


F| NILE discussion in the House of Commons on Wednesday 

as to the treatment of British prisoners of war in 
Germany disclosed a curious variety of information. 
There was some evidence that prisoners had been treated 
brutally, and other evidence, not less worthy of credence, 
that even if consideration had not been shown to them 
they had so far suffered nothing in their physical well- 
being. Sir Henry Dalziel said that the treatment of the 
British wounded had not been such as was to be expected 
from a civilized nation. Our men on their way to the 
bases had been exposed to the hatred of the people; food 
had been shown to them at railway stations and withheld 
from them—a shocking refinement of torture. In the 
eamps the men were insufficiently fed and had often sold 
their clothes to obtain food, and it was notorious that the 
British prisoners were set to do the foulest work. Lord 
Robert Cecil; who referred to the undoubtedly strong and 





widely spread public feeling on this subject, thought that 
the Government should have taken the country into their 
confidence and allayed anxiety by stating exactly what 
steps they were taking to inform themselves about the 
conditions of the German camps, and to secure an improve- 
ment inthem. We heartily agree. Judging from Mr. Neil 
Primrose’s statement, we believe that the Foreign Office 
have taken a wise course in their indirect negotiations 
with Germany, and that these negotiations are likely to 
result ina helpful scheme; but there is no reason that we 
can think of why we should not have been told how affairs 
were progressing. There has for a long time been 
much anxiety here, and surely this is a case in which 
secrecy was quite unnecessary. On the contrary, a strong 
public opinion would have given power and shape to the 
Government’s request for American co-operation. On the 
whole, however, Lord Robert Cecil’s evidence did not earry 
him so far as that of Sir Henry Dalziel. His conclusion 
was that, though officers may have been treated “ with 
great roughness and brutality in all the amenities of life,” 
they had not been subjected to any injurious hardships. 
As to the circumstances of the men he could not feel so 
sure. In the conflicting state of the evidence it was very 
difficult to come to a just conclusion. He thought it 
unfair to say that parcels were not delivered to prisoners. 
He concluded that as a rule they were. Bat of course 
there was confusion, and the safest way was to send parcels 
not through private agencies but through the post. 

Mr. Neil Primrose said that there was a tendency to 
exaggerate the harshness of the treatment received by 
British prisoners. At the same time, he would be the 
last to affirm that the treatment was proper or adequate. 
The important point was what the British Government 
were doing on the assumption that the conditions ought 
to be improved. He had been asked why when the 
German Government were allowed to send an American 
representative to inspect our prison camps we had not 
demanded a similar right. The answer to that very 
natural question was that the Government had another 
and, they thought, a better scheme, and while this scheme 
was being pressed they did not think it desirable to 
demand also that an inspector should be allowed to visit 
the German camps. The scheme was that officials from 
the American Quartermaster-General’s Department should 
work at Berlin under the American Ambassador, and try 
to establish relations with the prisoners’ camps. The 
officials would distribute food, money, clothes, and every- 
thing that was required. This proposal was made five 
weeks ago, and when after a month no answer had been 
received from the German Government, the Foreign Office 
made the alternative suggestion that a neutral imspector 
should be allowed to visit the German camps. Fortunately 
the Government had since received information that 
Germany would probably agree to the original scheme. 
The American Ambassador was already in possession of 
money for distribution ; £27,000 was sent to him some 
time ago and £20,000 last week. This seems to us a 
prudent and practical plan, except, as we have said, that 
it need not have been accompanied by 2 misplaced secrecy. 
We may be sure that if American officials are entrusted 
with the scheme they will carry it out most industriously 
and zealously. They have already earned our deep 
gratitude by their unfailing help in Germany. 

We thus have fair hopes of better things. But suppose 
the worst—suppose that Germany after all upsets the 
scheme, and at the same time refuses to allow any inspec- 
tion, while ugly reports of ill-treatment continue to reach 
this country. In such a case we fear there may be a 
renewal and augmentation of the demand, which is already 
perceptible, that there should be some sort of retaliation 
against German prisoners. No doubt the demand would 
be put in some form designed to rob it of moral ugliness. 
It would be called a demand for “the justice of corre- 
sponding treatment,” or something of that sort. It would 
be none the less a demand for physical reprisals—always 
an odious and perfectly useless policy. Before a desire 
for any such policy has the opportunity of growing up in 
the minds of our countrymen, who may be moved 
by very natural and in itself righteous indignation, and 
perhaps by the haunting thought of wrongs inflicted 
on persons dear to them, we desire to protest as 
earnestly as we can against all methods of reprisal. We 
are glad to see that Lord Robert Cecil uttered a strong 
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and excellently worded warning on this subject in the 
House of Commons. We protest not only because we hold 
reprisals to be wrong—two wrongs can never make a right 
_-but because we object to reprisals on purely material 
grounds. They injure those who inflict them even more 
than they injure the victims. It may be said that by 
reprisals we should induce the Germans, for the sake of 
their own friends, to treat our prisoners better. This 
would remain a mere assertion. History does not offer 
any instances of reprisals serving as efficacious arguments. 
Our one motive for treating prisoners with humanity and 
consideration should be that our self-respect requires us 
todo so. Let us avoid the unconsciously ridiculous posi- 
tion of the political candidate who said: “I have always 
bebaved fairly and honourably, but if my opponent insists 
on descending to dirty and caddish tricks he will find that 
two can play at that game.” A soldier who fights for an 
pt society which answers brutality with brutality 
must tend in some degree to become brutalized himself. 
He may be a man of much kindlierand saner instincts (as 
often happens) than many of the civilians who stay at 
home and coquet with thoughts of frightfulness; but if 
his ideals become dimmer he is by so much the loser. 
There never was a war like this war, for every British 
soldier has gone into it an educated and sentient man, 
knowing what he is fighting for, and approving of the object 
from the bottom of his heart. He is an idealist, because 
he fights for an ideal. He wears, so to speak, on his breast 
the decoration of humanity. If he lowers his ideal and 
is forced to consent to methods which were certainly un- 
dreamed of at the beginning of the war, the decoration 
will disappear from his breast. He now has the tre- 
mendous moral impulse of feeling that he is a champion 
of chivalry. He will not fight better if he loses his hold 
of that idea. He will almost certainly fight worse. And 
if to refrain from reprisals is the profitable policy in the 
case of each individual man who fights on our side, it is 
also the most prudent policy—we argue here again on 
material grounds—for the nation. Germany is much 
more likely to seek peace reasonably soon if she sees 
from — evidence that every German captured by us is 
treated considerately, as by a people who remain in full 
possession of their senses—perfectly cool, calm, dis- 
passionate, and just. She will argue from that that, 
though we shall certainly deprive her of the power to 
repeat her present criminal adventure, she will not have 
to fear the sort of malicious and vindictive penalties which 
are to be expected from a nation that is thoroughly 
“ rattled.” 

The spirit for usis the spirit of the beautiful inscription 
on the monument at Chatham to French prisoners of war 
of a hundred years ago :— 

“ Here are gathered together 
The remains of many brave soldiers and sailors 
Who, having once been the foes, afterwards the captives of England, 
Now find rest in her soil, 
Remembering no more the animosities of war 
Or the sorrows of imprisonment. 
They were deprived of the consolation of closing their eyes 
Amongst the countrymen they loved, 
But they have been laid in an honourable grave 

By a nation which knows how to respect valour 

And to sympathize with misfortune.” 


Tet us mention also a passage from Hume’s history quoted 
by Sir Graham Bower in an excellent letter to the Morning 
Post of Wednesday. Hume is describing the campaign of 
Edward IIL. :— 


“The French officers who had fallen into the hands of the 
English were conducted into Calais, where Edward discovered to 
them the antagonist with whom they had had the honour to be 
engaged, and treated them with great regard and courtesy. They 
were admitted to sup with the Prince of Wales and the English 
nobility, and after supper the King himself came into the apart- 
ment and went about conversing familiarly.” 


We fear that some Englishmen are falling into such a 
frame of mind that if Edward III. reappeared and acted 
in the same way to-day he would be told that he was a 
traitor or a spy, instead of one of the test of English 
soldiers. Let us stun our enemy in the field with giant 
blows; let us if necessary annihilate him by shells and 
bullets and bombs, and every kind of new explosive we can 
invent. But let us not come down to the expedient of 


“taking it out” of prisoners who are in our hands and at 
our mercy. 





In conclusion, we must say a word about the Admiralty 
announcement as to the treatment of the crews of the 
German submarines who have been taken prisoners. It is 
a difficult question, for we admit that it is necessary to 
mark our reprobation of the criminal errands which the 
German Government have sent their submarines out to 
perform. But after all the officers and men of these engines 
of assassination are only doing what they are ordered to do. 
Not one of us in the position of a Lieutenant command- 
ing a submarine would disobey the orders of his superiors. 
It is the German superiors who are the real criminals. It 
is the men who have invented a diabolical method of warfare 
and require their subordinates to carry it out who must, if 
possible, be brought to justice and shame. The wretched 
instruments of the policy are not the men on whom to visit 
our wrath. Those Germans who are ashamed of their 
policy—and we fancy there must in secret be many— 
will grow more ashamed if we offer them the con- 
tinuous spectacle of a startling contrast. It may be, and 
indeed we think it is, the fact that the Admiralty announce- 
ment means only that the prisoners from submarines are 
not to be treated with marked consideration, but that their 
comfort and well-being, according to all the usual customs, 
are to be ensured. If that is so, we have no objection to 
make. But the announcement was not very happily 
worded, and the misgivings it has aroused in many minds 
are, we are glad to think, a measure of the jealousy with 
which the typical Englishman watches the whole question 
of the treatment of prisoners. If we were asked exactly 
in what spirit the prisoners from the submarines ought to 
be treated, we think we should say: “Treat them 
thoroughly well. But you needn’t ask them to lunch.” 





THE DEFENCE OF THE REALM. 


ieee dealing with the merits of the Defence of the 

Realm (No. 2) Bill which Mr. Lloyd George intro- 
duced into the House of Commons on Tuesday, it is 
necessary to say a few words about the manner of the 
introduction. This is a measure which Mr. Bonar Law, 
whose power of effective criticism seems to grow each week, 
accurately described as one of the most drastic proposals 
ever laid before Parliament. It is, in brief, a proposal to 
authorize the Government to take over any factory or work- 
shop that they think they may want for the production 
of war material or any unoccupied building they want for 
the housing of workmen. Obviously such a measure as 
this, which places a large portion of the property of private 
citizens at the absolute disposal of the Gocmument ought 
to be carefully considered by the House of Commons, how- 
ever much need there may be for haste. Yet Mr. Lloyd 
George in the first instance asked the House to ee 
the Bill through all its stages before it had even been 
printed. The delay involved in printing the Bill was 
at most a matter of a few hours, and there could be 
no reason whatever for failing to carry out the ordinary 
practice of having the Bill introduced on one day 
and printed and submitted to the House the next day. 
This indeed is the course which under pressure from the 
House the Chancellor of the Exchequer finally agreed to, 
thus regularizing Parliamentary procedure. Our whole 

resent protest is directed, not against what was actually 

one, but against what the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
presumably backed by the Cabinet, proposed to do. It 
is an example of the mischief which ensues when Govern- 
ments are relieved from the fear of criticism. 

Next with regard to the much more important question 
of the Bill itself. There can be no doubt that the 
country, like the House of Commons, will accept without 
hesitation the main principle of the Bill. We can only 
express a hope that in detail it will be better drafted than 
many of the other emergency measures introduced by the 
Government have been. But the principle is sound. If 
the Government need a more rapid supply of the munitions 
of war in order to keep pace with the rapid growth of our 
armies, the supply must be forthcoming, and it is quite 
conceivable that the pace of producing munitions of war 
will be increased if the Government themselves are placed 
in control of factories and workshops which can be used for 
manufacturing war material. One great advantage will 
accrue, that men inclined to strike for higher wages will 
not be able to use the particular argument which quite 
justly has been appealing to so many wage-earners in 
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the last few weeks—namely, the argument that their 
employers are making large profits and they are entitled 
to share in the plunder. If the men are employed 
directly by the Government, they will know that any 
increased wages they get come, not out of their em- 
ployers’ profits, but out of the national purse, and that 
consequently by demanding an extravagant wage they 
are diminishing the national resources. This is a con- 
sideration which will certainly appeal to the large 
majority of wage-earners, who are just as patriotic as 
any other class in the community. It is, of course, 
essential that the men engaged in producing war material 
should be paid a fair wage, but there is no reason 
why they or anybody else should be led to utilize the 
national necessities as an excuse for obtaining extravagant 
remuneration for their services. 

Another practical advantage which will accrue from a 
measure giving the Government compulsory powers to take 
over any factories or buildings is the avoidance of diffi- 
culties which might arise between the persons actually 
controlling such buildings and the persons to whom they 
are financially responsible. Take, for example, the case 
of a board of directors who might have been inclined on 

triotic grounds to hand over the factory they control to the 
Sevsmneah, but who had been deterred from doing so by 
the fear of complaints from their shareholders. In such a 
case the exercise of the compulsory powers now conferred 
upon the Government would remove this difficulty. The 
game consideration arises in the case of trustees, and 
generally of all persons who have responsibility of control, 
but whose pecuniary interests are shared with others. 

These are the obvious considerations which justify this 
drastic measure in the minds of common-sense English- 
men. There is, however, a certainty that the Socialists 
among us will appeal to this extraordinary example of 
Government activity and try to convert present emergency 
war measures into a precedent for the permanent State 
organization of industry in times of peace. Already 
we have seen a good deal of evidence of this desire to 
make Socialistic hay while the sun shines. Mr. Chiozza 
Money, who in many ways is one of the most clear- 
headed members of the Liberal Party, persistently tries 
to persuade the country that the Government are now 
managing all the railways, and that this is a proof that 
Government ownership of railways would be desirable as 
a permanent institution. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment are not managing the railways. All they are doing 
is to exercise through the existing management a power 
of control over the traffic so that the military needs of 
the nation may have priority. They also have a financial 
arrangement with the companies to secure them against 
loss, and apparently that arrangement is a profitable 
one to the companies. The principal extension of 
Government powers now proposed is undertaken in the 
same spirit—namely, to secure priority for the essential 
military needs of the country. Such a step has abso- 
lutely no relevance to the main Socialistic conception 
of the permanent control of the industries of the nation 
by the Government. Nor does it give any justification 
for such partial experiments in Socialism as State 
management of railways, or even State management of 
the telephone service. The essential distinction is that 
im the one case State control is desirable in order to secure 
the output of the necessary material at any cost; in the 
other case State management is advocated as a means of 
securing greater efficiency in production, greater wages to 
the workpeople, and greater profit to the nation. 

It is here that the mame nocd joins issue with the 
Socialist. Up to date all experience that the world has 
had of Government management shows that such manage- 
ment tends to be more wasteful and less efficient than private 
management. In particular cases there may be counter- 
vailing considerations. For example, it might in the case of 
the telephone service be desirable to put up with the relative 
inefficiency of State nt in order to secure a unity 
of control in the public interest. Our own view strongly 
is that in this particular case the unity of control could be 
more profitably secured by means of an independent com- 
pany acting under Government supervision. That, how- 
ever, is a question that has to be debated on its merits. 
Our whole point for the present is that experience derived 
from emergency war measures is no guide whatever to the 
solution of the question whether the telephones of the 











country should be directly managed by the State or whether 
they should be managed be @ private company under State 
control. This case of telephones is taken as an example 
solely because by the nature of the service a monopoly is 
sooner or later inevitable, and therefore some form of 
State control becomes essential in order to protect the 
public against the monopolists. The same consideration 
applies, though in a less degree, to the railways. In certain 
aspects the railway service of the country is a monopoly. 
That is to say that between many towns there is only one 
railway line. Therefore theoretically the railway company 
owning that piece of line can do what it likes in the matter 
of charges and service except so far as it is controlled by 
the State. That was a very powerful argument in the 
days preceding motor traction, but at present the 


| railways are subject to very keen competition from road 


traffic, and this greatly affects their theoretical monopoly. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that in all coast towns 
their monopoly is equally, or even more, affected by the 
competition of sea carriage, at any rate so far as goods are 
concerned. So that even such an industry as railway 
service cannot be treated as a monopoly. 

Tn regard to most of the other industries of the country 
all we have to fear is the creation of an artificial monopoly 
by means of rings and syndicates. In the United States 
and in all Protectionist countries this danger is constantly 
being realized. In our own country it certainly exists, but 
toa much smaller extent. It may be that in the future 
capitalists may combine more than in the past, and possibly 
anti-Trust legislation may come to occupy as large a place 
in our own politics as in those of America. But for the 
moment that danger is not urgent, and when the problem 
has to be faced it ought to be approached from the point 
of view of protecting the public from the extortion of 
monopolists, not from the point of view of substituting 
actual State management for private management. 

To sum up: in time of peace all industries are con- 
ducted with a view to making profit, including the non- 
military industries which the Government themselves 
conduct. Experience shows that greater efficiency and 
greater profit are secured by private than by public manage- 
ment, but in certain cases itis necessary to superadd public 
control to private management in order to protect the 
consumer against possible extortion on the part of monupo- 
listic producers. In time of war the whole situation is 
altered. Then questions of profit and of economy are 
thrown to the winds. All we have to think about is how 
to secure the materials we want of the required quality in 
the quickest possible time, and with this end in view direct 
management by the State may be essential. 








SAINTHOOD AND ITS ALTERNATIVES. 


HE men of Cromwell’s New Model discussed theology 

in season and ont. Readers of Matthew Arnold’s essays 

will remember how Colonel Hutchinson found prolix notes 
about Pedo-Baptism in “the Canoneer’s Chamber”; how he 
brought them home to his wife, who was expecting her con- 
finement ; how, doubts being raised in her mind by their 
perusal as to the Scriptural warrant for infant baptism, the 
Colonel invited a large dinner party, at which nothing else 
was discussed—a dinner party resulting in the non-baptism of 
the Colonel’s child. Signs are not wanting that the men of 
our New Model may exhibit the same interest. Did we not 
lately read in the Times a letter from a Bishop telling of 
two young officers who were reading for Holy Orders, and 
had engaged a private in their regiment to give them tuition 
in Greek! There are superior people who will deprecate 
such doings. But why? Surely men in conscious danger 
of death are not the men to debar from speaking of 
religion. In times of peace the danger zone is commonly a 
sick-bed, and in serious sickness we cannot think our best. 
Sometimes we cannot think at all. But men on tbe battlefield 
are men at their physical best—brought suddenly near to 
dying. It would be strange if the more thoughtful among 
them did not speak of religion. A new book by Mr. 
Donald Hankey, Sergeant, Rifle Brigade (Longmans and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net), called The Lord of All Good Life, will be 
read, we are sure, with deep interest at the present juncture. 
Its title indeed carries us back to the Commonwealth, for not 
since then have sergeants in regiments of foot debated points of 
doctrine. It contains the religious ideas of an educated man who 
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i An able man going into battle with his head full 
i must be worth listening to. He does not, it goes 
without saying, think war irreconcilable with Christian belief. 
Nevertheless he takes a defensive, not an offensive, attitude 
upon this point. He admits that war is in itself “an evil, 
but he modifies this admission by adding: “ But there are 
things which are worth dying for.” One of these things is, he 
thinks, freedom. “ When small nations that are crushed and 
oppressed by their powerful neighbours fight for the freedom to 
live and develop and to make their contribution to history, that 
is glorious war.” He thinks that it is not belief in Christianity, 
but the loss of it, which has led to the present overvalue 
which is set upon life. “Jesus, as a matter of fact, did not 
value human life so very highly. He was constantly urging 
His disciples not to overvalue it.... In the eyes of the 
modern, death is always a tragedy. In the eyes of Jesus it 
was never a tragedy unless the dead man had lived a con- 
temptible life.” We do not feel sure that this theory could 
be completely upheld from the Gospel. The passage we are 
going to quote is, however, indisputable: “ War means the 
shedding of blood, it means hurt and death; and many of 
those who decry it are men who fear to be reminded of naked 
realities and like to live in an artificial atmosphere from which 
ugly facts are excluded.” The military character appeals to 
Mr. Hankey. “There is a certain directness and sternness 
about the military character which is singularly Christlike.” 
This is a hard saying; but our author does not take the con- 
ventional view of the character of Christ, Who appears to him 
primarily as “a loyal and heroic Son of God.” He thinks 
there is to-day a “contemptible shrinking from things 
that hurt,” and that those who feel this shrinking have no 
right to a shelter under the shadow of the Cross. He believes 
that he sees a notable instance of this in the popular attitude 
towards strikes. “In time of strikes the people asa whole 
have no interest in the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. 
Their sole preoccupation is to get it settled before it begins 
to hurt. They do not desire justice but peace.” 

Where theology proper is concerned Mr. Hankey has 
nothing very new to say. He is ready, like the parson at the 
time of the Restoration, to sign the Gospels; but it is not easy 
to see how he could sign any of the Creeds taken quite literally. 
On the other hand, he speaks of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Four Gospels as the proper foundations of religious teaching ; 
but he regards the former as a subject for explanation, and 
demands that it should be explained by all teachers of 
religion in its practical bearing upon Christian life, and 
should never be used as a pistol to be held at the head of a 
heretic. Sofar we should say that the men who in no spirit of 
conceit, but seriously and without false humility, regard 
themselves as sensible and godly men of action will be in full 
agreement with Mr. Hankey; but if they are conservatives— 
and perhaps the majority of those who think thus of them- 
selves are conservatives in some sense or other—they will go 
no further, 

When Mr. Hankey begins to deal with the Churches he is 
something of an iconoclast and more than something of a 
democrat. Against the Church of England be brings a 
railing accusation. Yet he is a member of it. He regards it 
as the Church of the future, the one best able to unite the 
good belonging to Protestantism and Roman Catholicism—a 
Church not actually but potentially catholic in the true sense. 
But of its present condition he gives a heart-breaking picture. 
It must change. To remain as it is is “a counsel of despair, 
for at present the English Church fulfils none of the con- 
ditions required even of a national Church.” It is in his eyes 
a class Church, and the spirit of this newest New Model is 
opposed to all class distinctions :— 

“A clergyman is expected to beg from the rich, to solicit the 
patronage of the noble, to mix on terms of equality with the 
gentry, to condescend to the shopkeepers, and to bully the labourer. 
He is expected to marry a lady, to live in a gentleman’s house, 
eat a gentleman's food, send his children to a gentleman’s school, 
and to wear a gentleman’s clothes. But this is perfectly absurd 


when one considers that the Founder of his Church was a carpenter 
and its apostles fishermen.” 


Mr. Hankey wants to see working men taking Orders and 
still living as working men. The standard of education must, 
of course, come down if this is to be accomplished; but this 
change our critic does not fear. He thinks that this social 
change, together with certain changes in the service, might 








make Dissent, as it were, unnecessary without any such 
amalgamation with the ultra-Protestant party as should put 
out of the question any final reunion with Rome and the 
Greek Church. Mr. Hankey is out of sympathy with the 
ultra-Protestants. He even goes so far as to say that English 
Protestantism is not Christianity, though he not only admits 
but cordially declares that a Protestant may be the truest of 
Christians. 

Our theological Sergeant is, for all his English layman's 
hatred of magic and sacerdotalism, very much more in 
sympathy with the High Anglicans than the Evangelicals. 
He is not a Puritan like his progenitor in the time of 
the Civil War. “The message of Romanism is, ‘If 
you can’t be a saint, be a sinner, and get absolution,’ 
while that of Protestantism runs, ‘If you can’t be a saint, 
be a Pharisee.’” He makes it clear that he likes the first alter- 
native the better, though be does not think that Christianity 
admits the validity of either. A man must always go on 
trying to be a saint. 

But what does Mr. Hankey mean by being a saint? 
Evidently he does not mean quite what is usually meant, or 
he would hardly say that the typical military character is 
Christlike. He has a peculiar horror of renunciation for 
its own sake, arguing that such renunciation has no place 
in the Gospels. The idea of its inherent virtue is “a 
most disastrous fallacy, and it is this which has made 
Christianity stink among wholesome-minded people.” Again, 
he does not believe that Christianity is merely a system 
of morality. He thinks Protestantism has erred in too 
often confounding the two. Morality is compatible with 
Pharisaism, with smugness, cowardice, all that he most 
hates. To be a saint, in Mr. Hankey’s eyes, is to be 
a good man of inspired courage for life, without fear, 
without anxiety, and consequently without worldliness. 
“After all, most worry comes from unwillingness to 
accept a conventionally lower standard of life than what 
we are accustomed to. Yet the man who has faith and love 
can be as happy in a workhouse as anywhere else.” With- 
out cynicism, we cannot help thinking it probable that Mr. 
Hankey knows more about faith and charity than he does about 
the workhouse. “A man cannot fear physical danger if he 
really has faith ; for God is the source of all good life, and the 
Lord of death.” By the same showing, “it is unthinkable 
that the man who has faith should fear men. At the worst, 
men can only kill the body, and what does the death of the 
body matter if one believes in the God of the spirit? If God 
matters, men do not matter.” To this perfect courage Mr. 
Hankey would add humility, and the picture is finished :— 

“The man who sees God very big naturally sees himself very 
small. The centre of his universe is shifted from himself to God. 

. . Compared with the difference between himself and God, the 
degree of wealth, honour, wisdom, refinement, and even goodness 
which separates him from other men will almost disappear . . . in 


other words the man of faith will neither be a prig nor a snob, for 
there are none in the kingdom of heaven.” 


This, then, is the saint which the ideal Church is to produce 
—a man of goodwill, of perfect courage, and without worldly 
ambition. It is a very fine type, and Mr. Hankey’s isa very 
fine religion—for young men in the trenches. Whether it 
will do for the world at large we are not sure. Our author 
deprecates constantly the modern fear of suffering. He says 
a good man should be ready to suffer, ready to welcome 
punishment. The whip of the Eastern despot is less cruel, be 
thinks, than confinement in prison, &., &c, Does he not 
forget that his saint is almost incapable of suffering? He is 
without fear and without care. But Christianity, if it is true 
at all, has surely a message to those who cannot throw off 
these two evils. Must we always go on trying to attain to 
this state of splendid isolation? There is a sense in which 
we must all accept a substitute for sainthood. The 
Churches have made concessions to human nature, and 
these concessions Mr. Hankey has bitterly, and perhaps 
legitimately, satirized. But satire apart, a very much more 
favourable picture of their advice could be drawn. Pro- 
testantism does no doubt in effect suggest that a man may be 
saved by self-respect, and Roman Catholicism does suggest 
that he may be saved by humility, and both insist less 
than they should on holiness; but the suggestions were 
perhaps inevitable and may seek precedent in the Gospel. 
For most of us Mr. Hankey’s ideal is totally out of reach, 
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though of course his is a view of Christianity which has 
always had disciples. Sir Thomas Browne was familiar with 
it, admitted its saintliness, and sought a substitute. “It is 
not in the power of every honest faith to proceed thus far, or 
to pass to Heaven through the flames. Every one hath it not 
in that full measure, nor in so audacious and resolute a 
temper, as to endure those terrible tests and trials, who, not- 
withstanding, in a peaceable way do truly adore their Saviour 
and have (no doubt) a faith acceptable in the eyes of God.” 





SANDY. 


MADE Sandy’s acquaintance at a village in Essex through 
which flows a small river beloved of those who are not 
too proud to practise coarse fishing. Some cottage gardens 
slope down to the river, and on the low bank Sandy, with his 
face near the water, lay watching the dace, perch, and roach 
moving in the entrancing submarine avenues among the water- 
plants. Directly I entered the garden, by coming through the 
house, nothing existed for me but Sandy—though the garden 
was undoubtedly pretty. He lay in the sun like a piece of 
gleaming amber on green velvet. As I approached him he 
never withdrew his eyes from the ghostly forms that slid 
about beneath the surface of the river. Every now and then 
he would extend his right fore-paw, which, like his other paws 
and his breast, was as white as snow, towards the fish and 
draw it back again. While this motion was being performed 
I noticed that he curved his leg and paw inwards towards his 
body, as though he meant to claw a fish on the far side and 
jerk it towards him on to the bank. But he never proceeded 
further than this symbolical movement, of which the phantoms 
below were probably unaware, as the sun was on the other 
side of the river and no shadow was cast. At each dab 
forward of his paw he seemed to say tothe fish: “ You are all 
mine. I extend my paw over you in token of ownership. 
But, after all, you are some way down, and on this particular 
occasion it isn’t worth while to get wet. Perhaps at the next 
dab—or if not then, perhaps some day. Who knows? What 
has a cat to do but sit and wait?” He proclaimed himself by 
all his movements a leisurely cat of comfortable habits and 
cautious but sure judgments. I picked him up, and he 
mstantly purred such a deep, rich, resounding purr as 
I had never before heard. His whole body vibrated 
with the expression of his content. “What do you 
think of him?” asked the tenant of the cottage. “I 
think,” I said, “he’s one of the nicest cats I ever saw.” 
“Quite a common cat,” commented the man. “I know. I 
like common cats. I don’t care about Persians.” “You can 
have him.” This dramatic turn to the conversation would 
have made a hesitating response seem weak. You cannot 
temporize with a man who disburses cats without a moment’s 
warning. If, on the one hand, his method was Oriental in 
acting on the principle that the guest must be offered all 
that he admires, on the other hand, there was an unmistakable 
genuineness in his voice. At all events I must decide on the 
spot. So I accepted Sandy. 

Sandy had the most engaging personality I have eter known 
inacat. I cannot easily explain this, for his character was 
not altogether heroic ; but at any moment of a long friend- 
ship I would have said that I could have much better spared 
a better cat. To sit in aroom with him was to enjoy a rest 
eure. He never worried about anything—except when 
he was shut up in a basket. He was not ulways in the 
mood for conversation, and as often as not when I had 
a proposal to make to him I found that his tastes differed 
from mine as to the desirability, for example, of going for a 
walk or as to the flavour of some food which I was willing to 
share with him. To set this down in writing seems like say- 
ing that he was unresponsive. But he was not; the like- 
ability of his personality did not depend upon his complaisance 
or his cleverness. It was much more elusive than that. 
When he was in one’s company there was an atmosphere 
of comfort and goodwill. I liked to know that he was 
in a room with me, just as I like to know that some 
persons are in a room with me, although if I were 
to recount their attractions these would seem to be 
inferior in point of intelligence and accomplishment to 
those of other persons with whose company I can 
joyfully dispense. Sandy’s peculiar character in his new 
eountry home-came out in impressive contrast with the 








tribal character of four black cats which my wife and I also 
owned. Sandy and they differed as much in temperament as 
they did in bodily presence. Sandy was large, and his broad 
flat back seemed to be designed so that he could lie on it with 
his legs sticking up in the air, like an inverted table—g 
favourite posture with him. The black cats (three sisters 
and their mother) were small, lean, and restless. Never wag 
such asporting family. They were death on rats, and while 
they were still kittens killed rats as large as themselves, 
Muffie, the mother, took their sporting education im hand as 
soon as they were large enough to be brought down the 
dangerous sloping roof from the loft where they had been 
born. No amount of food woald make them bigger or fatter, 
Their tails were long and lank as befitted such lean hunts- 
women, but you would not have said that they were ugly 
tails if you had seen them lashing with excitement when the 
cats were making ready to pounce, or balancing the swift, 
agile bodies when the cats dashed up trees like squirrels or 
curved at top speed round a bend in the garden like race- 
horses swinging round Tattenham Corner. The three daughters 
were commonly known as the Mowlies, and answered to that 
name in a group. They were almost quite indistinguishable 
from each other, and though they had separate names these 
were seldom used even by those who knew them apart. Their 
instincts were all violent and primitive. They lived for war 
and love, and knew no milder emotions. 

Cats may be divided into two classes: personal cats and 
non-personal cats. The first class consists of those which live 
in drawing-rooms and dining-rooms and are in daily converse 
with men. The second class are kitchen cats—though it must 
be admitted, since no rule is absolute, that a kitchen cat is 
personal to the cook—and stable cats. The stories to the 
discredit of cats in general are all founded on the escapades 
of non-personal cats. But the Mowlies belonged in an odd 
way to both classes. They lived in the stable, but they were 
extraordinarily forthcoming to those whom they trusted. It 
wus a sight to see the mistress of the house step on to the 
lawn and call the Mowlies. From shrubbery, tree, or out- 
house four little black devils would dart with the speed of 
light. If there were food they wanted it, no matter what it 
was ; if a walk were suggested, it was exactly what suited them. 
They had the simple logic of dogs who say: “A walk? Of 
course. I’m ready—naturally.” Now Sandy, who was a 
personal cat, had all the sophistication of his position. He 
would not jump ata walk asa matter of course. He deliberately 
weighed the advantages and disadvantages, and would come 
to a leisurely decision according to his summing up of the 
situation. First of all he wanted to know whether the grass was 
wet. Not that he minded wet grass in the early morning, 
because then a small rabbit might as likely as not happen to 
be lying out. But he did not consider wet grass to be good 
enough later in the day when there was hardly any chance of 
a rabbit. Then he would want to know what dogs were going. 
One or two of the puppies he did not mind, but he drew the 
line at the yellow collie, whom he hated. If he decided that 
a walk was unequivocally desirable, he would lead the pro- 
cession across the fields, no one enjoying himself more. But 
if there were too many dogs, or if the yellow collie were of 
the party, or if it were simply that his mood was out of 
tune with the rest of us, he would walk behind. To show 
that be was not in a bad temper, he would nearly always come 
a short way, but he would fall further and further bebind and 
then turn and saunter home alone. The Mowlies were invari- 
ably good for almost any distance, provided that the way lay 
across fields and away from habitations; they would not go 
on high roads or near houses. When Sandy and the Mowlies 
hunted on their own account their differences were quite as 
marked. The Mowlies were incorrigible poachers, and as 
their enterprise was entirely without discretion we knew what 
their end would be. They were curiously unself-regarding 
cuts. There is a kind of gallantry that will not bring a man 
or an animal to disaster unless he have bad luck; and there is 
another kind of gallantry that will certamly bring a man or 
an animal to his death unless remarkable good luck saves him. 
Some men and animals seem to be born to be killed. The 
Mowlies belonged to this class, and within two years the 
mother und all her three daughters disappeared never to be 
seen or heard of again. Any gamekeeper would have told us 
from the first moment that that was bound to be the end of 
them. But though strictly preserved coverts were all round 
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ns, Sandy never disappeared for a single day. He never even 
got a foot in a trap. When he was not under our super- 
yision be confined his bunting to the garden. He knew a 
place where a rabbit-run crossed a corner of the garden, and 
here he would often kill a small rabbit. He would bury what 
he could not eat at one sitting, and return frequently to the 
spot of interment to make sure that the prospective meal had 
not been discovered. At last we gave up being anxious about 
Sandy. We knew that he would never be caught out. He 
had plainly said to himself with perfect self-appreciation and 
candour: “I may not kill rats, but I am liked and admired. 
I am an important member of this household. It is obviously 
necessary that my life should be preserved.” And he never 
was caught out—at least not until one day.... But that 
remains to be told. 

In the winter Sandy was generally brought to London. 
The first journey he made in a basket is possibly still 
remembered by the staff of the railway. The maids who 
had charge of him asked if he might travel in their carriage. 
The guard said: “No, certainly not. It’s against the rules.” 
Sandy was accordingly put in the guard’s van. Now if 
Sandy had a rich and resonant purr, his shriek of despair 
was still more striking. It was incessant and blood-curdling 
so long as his annoyance lasted. Above the rattle of the 
train Sandy’s cries went through the guard’s head till he 
could hold out no longer. At the first stopping-place— 
seventy minutes from the start—he brought the basket to 
the maids’ carriage. He was long past the stage of caring 
for the rules. ‘“ Here,” he said, “ you can have that cat. I’m 
done with him.” In Loudon, which he liked quite as much as 
the country, Sandy at once made great friends with the police. 
One policeman who used to stand near our front door was 
kind to him, and afterwards Sandy would always run to the 
blue uniform. How many lonely spells of police duty he 
beguiled at night we could never estimate, but the gratitude 
of the police was often expressed. The Mowlies, for want of 
gamekeepers’ traps, would have died of boredom in London 
within a few weeks, but Sandy’s adaptability was perfect. In 
one respect his character was wholly virtuous, and this fact 
must be given full weight in any bonest biography of him. He 
would put up with almost any amount of pulling about and 
reasonably friendly tormentings from children. He adored 
them, and laid himself out to amuse them. Directly the 
voices of the children were heard in the drawing-room after 
tea Sandy would come rusbing up from the dining-room, 
where he used to sleep in the afternoons. He would allow 
himself to be dressed up without protest, and would look very 
important and much pleased when everybody laughed. A 
dog can never bear being laughed at, but Sandy felt that his 
contribution to the fun was essential, and therefore personally 
creditable and meritorious. Sometimes, if the game became 
too rough, he would ask to be let out of the room by pawing 
the door. But if the children continued to play without him, 
his curiosity or benevolence would always conquer him, and he 
would return and cry to be readmitted to receive, in Shake- 
speare’s words, the pinch “that hurts but is desired.” His 
greatest exhibition of curiosity, however, was excited by a 
game of Patience which a small boy used to play on the 
floor, stretched at full length. After watching the cards 
being pushed about one day, Sandy said to himself: “I can 
do that too.” He then began to push the cards about with 
his paw. Afterwards Patience used to be played rather for 
the sake of Sandy than for the sake of the game. He never 
failed to come up to the scratch for a game of Patience. 

The death of Sandy was a tragic irony. Having evaded 
all the snares of the coverts in the country, he met his end in 
the safe streets of London, and not many yards away, as we 
believe, from a friendly policeman. The only evidence on 
the subject came from a maid. Said she: “I heard the 
postman ring, and I went up to get the letters. Sandy was at 
the door. It was half-past eight [in the evening]. When I 
opened the door to see if the postman had any parcels Sandy 
ran out.” There was nothing in that. He had a rendezvous 
with the policeman, and ran out every evening. But he was 
never seen again. It was said that other cats in our street 
disappeared that night. . .. The furriers were said to be in 
want of fur for cheap stoles. The suggestion may be pure 

slander. But if any one is wearing Sandy she wears some- 
thing that I would willingly have bought back alive for 
much money, A. 








MORTALITY AMONG NESTING BIRDS. 
EARS with long spells of drought in spring and early 
summer entail a death-roll among certain species of birds 
which it is difficult to compute, but which must undoubtedly be 
heavy. Not all birds suffer in the same way. Birds of prey, and 
the egg-stealers, like the jays and magpies, probably find not 
much difference in dry and wet seasons; the supply of voles, 
rats, mice, clutches of eggs, and nestlings varies, no doubt, bat 
it is never wholly absent. Birds which depend on a supply of 
insect food, on the other hand, are seriously affected as soon as 
the drought has really taken hold of the soil. Worms are no 
longer near the surface, and the hosts of flies and larvae which 
swarm among grasses and low herbage in warm, damp weather, 
and which appear in small quantities even after a slight 
shower, seem to vanish altogether from the dusty roots and 
bents of the hayfields. The summer of 1913 afforded a curious 
example of the effect which an absence of food supply of 
this kind may have in the case of partridges and wild 
pheasants, The young broods of both birds died off in 
thousands. Wherever the fields became thoroughly baked 
the story was the same; the partridges had hatched off their 
eggs well, but in a little time the broods began to dwindle; 
eighteen and sixteen dropped to six and three, and in some 
cases every young bird died. Wild pheasants perished in the 
same way from lack of insect food, and when they were picked 
up their crops were empty, or full of unsuitable food which 
dried without being digested. Mortality of this kind is always 
noticed and commented upon in the case of game birda, 
since so many interests are affected by good and bad game 
seasons, apart from the interest of the problem of what 
kills the birds. But if statistics were kept in regard to 
mortality among other birds, the results would probably be 
found to be very much the same. Drought is one of the 
chief causes of the failure to increase in numbers of certain 
species of birds which we protect and encourage. 

Last spring, to judge from certain areas ever which 
observation is usually fairly close, was one of the worst 
nesting seasons of recent years. The number of nests was 
smaller than usual, and out of those found and watched 
the percentage which came safely through to the flying 
of the young birds was extraordinarily small, As regards 
the nests built, it is only possible to compare numbers with 
those which were found in the preceding year in the smaller 
defined areas. Take for example a typical enclosure as to 
which fairly precise figures are available—a space of about 
twelve acres of garden, wood, and field. It is not in every 
way an ideal piece of ground for birds, for a good deal of 
the wood is larch, but everything possible is done to pro- 
tect and encourage the birds with food in the winter, water 
in the summer, and nesting-boxes. In 1913 there were two 
nuthatches’ nests, one of them that of a pair of birds which 
became tame enough to call to the writer on his going out in 
the garden, and to fly down and pick up nuts thrown te 
them close at hand. This pair of nuthatches disappeared in 
December of the same year, and no nuthatch was seen or 
heard near the house until twelve months later, when another 
pair made their appearance, and soon became almost as tame 
as their predecessors. In 1913 a wryneck, whose nest was 
never discovered, was continually being caught in the nets 
over a strawberry bed; the next year there were no wrynecks. 
Only just over half of the nesting-boxes, which were all 
taken in 1913, were occupied, and in these nest after nest 
failed. A marsh tit’s was pulled out by jays. A great 
tit’s and a blue tit’s were destroyed, possibly by a squirrel 
or a cat. But the reason for the end of other broods 
chiefly groat tits, was more obscure. One brood flew safely 
from the box and then died one by one during the next few 
days. A boxcontaining another brood, which had unaccountably 
become silent, was examined, and all the young birds were 
found dead in the nest. Another brood flew and disappeared, 
and though as arule in the first week in July the garden is 
full of the “wizza-wuzza-wizza” of young tits being fed, 
during that July there was scarcely a tit to be seen. Other 
birds which do not nest in holes or boxes fared equally badly. 
The jays, which during recent seasons have increased to a 
disconcerting extent in numbers, while they certainly 
have not decreased in cunning, accounted for many 
nests of robins, wrens, hedgesparrows, chaffinches, black- 
birds, and thrushes. Two nightiugales were singing im 
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the early part of May, and then both stopped; it may bave 
been the cold wind, and it may have been jays, or possibly 
@ poaching cat, which belonged to nobody, lived wild in the 
woods, and was fortunately at last shot. But the real problem 
in such seasons as these is not the destruction of nests by the 
birds’ natural enemies, but the death or disappearance of young 
and old birds alike. The only reason which suggests itself is the 
failure of the supply of insect food. The birds picked up 
seem to be what the gamekcepers call “going light,” and 
though that may be due to some wasting disease, that very 
disease may well have been due to the bird’s constitution 
being weakened by insufficient food. 

It is possible that in these seasons, when the mortality 
among the smaller nesting birds seems to be higher than 
usual, we may be witnessing a parallel to the ravages of such 
an epidemic as grouse disease. The problems of grouse 
disease, of course, have been fully investigated by a Com- 
mittee, and it is known that the actual cause of death is the 
presence in the caeca of overwhelming numbers of a small 
threadworm, Trichostrongylus pergracilis, which is a parasite 
in healthy grouse, but does not kill unless the bird’s constitu- 
tion is weakened by starvation owing to the lack of a proper 
supply of the young heather which is the grouse’s staple food. 
Grouse disease nearly always occurs after a year in which the 
birds have become too many for the available heather supply, 
and though not everything is known as to the reasons which 
govern the outbreak or absence of disease in places apparently 
similarly situated, and though there are many obscure ques- 
tions waiting to be answered in regard to the migration of 
grouse to and from moors where disease is rife, still, the 
eurve of mortality among grouse can be observed, and up to a 
point is regular. So, probably, would be the curve of mortality 
among such birds as woodpigeons, which are subject to deci- 
mating outbreaks of a form of diphtheritic roup; but no one 
has thought it worth while to obtain stutistics on this point 
en any scale large enough to be valuable. In the case of 
both these birds disease follows overcrowding, and it is con- 
eeivable that as regards other and less easily observed birds 
the level of population over large areas is maintained by 
some similar decimation when the curve reaches too high a 
point. It may be that when birds seem for some reason 
to absent themselves wholly from their usual haunts, 
what we are really witnessing is the dip in the curve of 
population, and that in a few years’ time we sball find 
the curve at the highest point again. It is also possible that 
by the very process of protection and encouragement we may 
be altering or hastening the waves in the curve.. Up to a 
point we can certainly add to the numbers of particular 
species, and by protecting them can induce them to nest and 
multiply in particular places, as has been proved in the case of 
Kentish plovers on the South Coast. On the other hand, in 
another area, also protected by a watcher, it happened last 
year, for no visible reason, that numbers of the young terns 
died soon after they were hatched. That, possibly, may have 
been a case of over-population; and perhaps in the same way 
it may happen that by inducing birds to nest in places where 
they would not otherwise be numerous we may be upsetting in 
some way the balance which Nature desires to maintain. 
Only prolonged observation over different areas of ground 
eould decide such a point, but a comparison of individual 
experiences during the past few years, when so many nesting 
boxes have been put up in gardens which formerly bad none, 
might provide some useful information. One point seems to 
be pretty clear, which is that some species are freer from 
epidemics than others. Sparrows do not decrease in numbers, 
nor do starlings, nor, so far as can be seen, do rooks. But do 
rooks increase in numbers? It would be extremely interesting 
to know, and it would be easy to ascertain, if any one in 
authority thought it worth while. But a census of rookeries has 
more than once been suggested as a valuable basis for deter- 
mining the services or disservices of the rook to the farmer, 
and no Board of Agriculture hitherto has considered a census 
necessary, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“SPIRITLESS AND SELFISH NEUTRALITY.” 


[To tee Epirorn ov tue “Srecraror.’’} 
Sim,—Public opinion in the United States, at least so far as 
the educated classes are concerned, is almost wholly with 











Mr. Roosevelt in his characterization of the policy of the 
Administration as one of “spiritless and selfish neutrality,” 
Indeed, a large body of it goes further than he does, and 
sympathizes actively with the Allies in general and Great 
Britain in particular. It is not a party question with us in 
any sense. Those who voted for Mr. Wilson resent as bitterly 
his present attitude as those who voted against him. Nothing 
that the Spectator has said on this subject is too strong ; “the 
best and worthiest part of the American nation” agrees with 
you. It will long be a cause of bitter shame and humiliation 
that at the crisis of England's fate, when she was fighting for 
her very life, a President of the United States had nothing 
better to do than annoy her with pin-pricks about a few 
ships held up on the suspicion, usually justified, of carrying 
contraband. As Mr. William Dean Howells has so well put 
it, “suppose the Allies should triumph in the battle which 
they believe they are fighting for free men and free minds, 
for justice and honour among the nations, for peace and good- 
will on earth, will it be a good thing for us to remember 
that we once did our worst to embarrass them, since nothing 
could discourage them ?” 

The truth is—and we may as well admit it frankly—tbat the 
President is a pro-German. I say this with sorrow, for I once 
admired him, and I did my small share, through the journal 
with which I was at that time connected, to secure his election. 
But since one of our best-known and most courageous public 
men, Mr. Curtis Guild, the late American Ambassador at 
Petrograd, has said the same thing, it is perhaps permissible 
for me to repeat it in your columns. The evidence is con- 
elusive. Of his original proclamation of neutrality nothing 
need be said; it was a perfectly proper utterance, and it is a 
pity that he did not rest content with it. But the “warning” 
to the American people which followed soon after was 
obviously dictated by a desire to repress all indications of 
sympathy with the Allies, for there was even then no question 
of sympathy with Germany. You may not realize what a 
campaign of slander against England has proceeded from 
Berlin; but it has failed—absolutely and utterly. There 
might have been more confidence even after that in Mr. 
Wilson’s “ neutrality ” had he treated Trojan and Tyrian with 
no discrimination. But, though he tried to deprive Americans 
of their freedom of speech if they spoke on England's side, 
he said no word to restrain the offensive activities of the 
German Ambassador at Washington or his unofficial satellite, 
Dr. Dernburg. The Turkish Ambassador was advised to 
return to Constantinople for a single indiscretion, certainly no 
greater than any one of a dozen that Count von Bernstorff has 
committed. But the pro-German campaign has been carried 
on from the German Embassy witbout a single word of 
reproof from the White House. Again, the lawful demand of 
Canada that the German Army officer who blew up a bridge 
on Canadian soil should be surrendered has not been granted. 
Of the pro-German meetings under the guise of pleas for 
neutrality, of the consultations of “German-American” 
members of Congress with Count von Bernstorff, there is 
no need to speak. Perhaps the President does not read the 
newspapers and knew nothing about them! 

The attempt to help the German Government indirectly 
through the passage of the Ship Purchase Bill and the 
acquiring by the Government of interned German ships—a 
measure which the President has demanded with an obstinacy 
unusual even with him—is anotber revelation of bis real 
sympathies. He had to protest against the sheer piracy of 
the “war zone,” but he accompanied his note to Berlin with 
one to London exaggerating the importance of the ‘ Lusitania’ 
episode, although the American passengers on the ship and 
all their friends had every reason for being grateful to Captain 
Dow and the Cunard Company for the use of the American 
flag as a warning to German submarines for their pro- 
tection. What the next piece of folly from the White 
House will be I do not pretend to predict. If it parallels 
its predecessors, you may be sure that few Americans will 
justify it. 

You intimate that Mr. Roosevelt’s power is for the time 
eclipsed. Perhaps it is. But if be and Mr. Wilson were 
opposing candidates for the Presidency at this time, there is 
little donbt as to which would be ehosen. Mr. Roosevelt has 
his faults, but he represents the American people (who have 
their faults too) as no celd-blooded College Professor is ever 
likely to do. Once more let me say that your article will not 
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i hose good opinion is worth 
offend but please every American w B° 
baving.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp FULLER. 


Philadelphia, February 24th. 

[We believe that Mr. Fuller's letter represents the feeling 
of the best Americans. We cannot, however, agree with him 
that the President is “a pro-German.” On the contrary, we 
believe that at heart he is “a pro-Britisher,” just as at 
heart Lord John Russell was on the side of the North. Like 
Lord Jobn again, the President is obsessed by the notion 
that neutrality compels him to regard black and white as 
identical. Otherwise he would be leaning to the cause of 
white. It is a spiritless and a selfish and also a futile position 
if you will, but it does not make Mr. Wilson a pro-German. 
The lesson is that if moral issues are involved, as they are 
in the harrying of Belgium, you cannot be what the President 
calls neutral without debasing the moral coinage. The Presi- 
dent’s friends will call us impertinent. That is conceivable; 
but frankly we love and admire America too much to make it 
possible for us to be neutral in regard to her public men, or 
to pretend that there is no difference between the claims of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson to be called leaders of men. We say 
this without being under any illusions as to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
position, We are well aware that he is no “ pro-Britisher.”— 


Ep. Spectator.] 





A GREAT DANGER. 
(To tae Epiron or rae “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—May I put a question or two to your American corre- 
spondent, Mr. William Stearns Davis, in the Spectator of 
February 13th? In Section 3 of his letter Mr. Davis draws a 
picture of the inconvenience his country is suffering from the 
present war, and it is impossible to read the rest of his letter 
without concluding that he has singled out this country as 
the cause of this suffering. 

Now supposing our blockade of Germany was by land 
instead of by sea; that is to say, that a cordon of troops had 
been drawn round her entire frontiers and coasts so as to 
establish an effective investment by land. I would ask Mr. 
Davis whether the inconvenience to America which he com- 
plains of would be one jot less than it is at present; whether 
he would regard this as equally provocative; whether be would 
claim the right of America to carry on her normal trade with 
Germany through our investing lines; and whether, in the 
event of our objecting to this, he would consider it to be the 
duty of America to cease trading with us and our allies in 
order to equalize matters P 

The sea is our special domain—I do not mean our exclusive 
domain, but a Tom Tiddler’s ground in which we have just as 
much right to operate for defence as any one else, and which 
affords us special advantages owing to our geographical 
position, If we can establish an effective blockade of our 
enemy on it, there is no difference between passing supplies 
to the latter through our sea lines of investment and passing 
them through our land lines. Mr. Davis seems to be labouring 
under a misconception of our attitude in this matter—a mis- 
conception, I may add, which appears to be shared by Mr. 
E. E. Harriman in his most friendly letter in the same issue, 
when he says: “ Be fair. If one may buy of us, why not all? 
If one is refused, why not all?” It cannot be too clearly 
emphasized that we do not deny the right of America either 
to carry on or to withhold trade with whomsoever she likes. 
What we claim is that we have the right to prevent a powerful 
enemy, with whom we are in a death grapple, from receiving sup- 
plies which will strengthen him, if we can doso by means which 
have always hitherto been practised and recognized by other 
nations (himself included) as perfectly legitimate. If this causes 
temporary inconvenience to friendly neutrals we are sincerely 
sorry, and we are doing our best to minimize the inconvenience, 
But why are we singled out from among the five principal bel- 
ligerents as the sole cause of the mischief ? If America regards 
this war merely as a tiresome brawl in which she has “ only 
un utterly remote interest,” how does Mr. Davis propose to 

stop the annoyance it is causing her? She is hardly in a 
position to step in indiscriminately between the five nations 
—much as a full-grown man might step in among as many 
small boys and say: “This nuisanoe must stop.” If the 
convenience to her is more intolerable even than war itself, 
it would seem that her only alternative would be to take sides, 
though we do not ask this, and it is difficult to see what “the 


advantages of belligerency” of which Mr. Davis speaks 
(Section 9) consist of. He admits in his preamble that he 
would regard the defeat of the Allies as a world calamity. 
But this calamity will assuredly come about if we are not to 
be allowed freely to “swing our right”—which is our Navy— 
as against our enemy’s all-powerful “ left ’—which is his Army. 
—lI am, Sir, &., J. F. H. Courzr. 
“ Lansdowne,” Millbrook, Southampton. 





NEUTRALITY. 
[To tax Eprron or tax “ Srectator.”’) 
Srz.—If some day in the distant future the United States of 
America found itself at war with Japan, would you advocate 
the sale of ammunition and artillery to the Japanese by the 
English? Or if there should ever be a formidable rebellion in 
India against Great Britain, would you feel that the people of 
the United States were doing the square thing by selling war 
stuff to the rebela? In other words, is not the whole question, 
Whose ox is gored? I remember in boyhood that the code 
among boys was similar to that among nations. It did not 
violate neutrality to hold the coat of a boy in the ring, yet one 
was very careful not to hold the coat of one he did not like. 
I wish there would be a Nobel Prize for a thesis oa 
“Neutrality: its Philosophy, Practice, and Limitations.” 
There is even a divine code of neutrality—along with a 
definite predilection; for while “ Jacob have I loved and Esau 
have I hated,” yet “I will not give you of their land, no, not 
so much as a foot’s breadth ; because I have given Mount Seir 
unto Esau for a possession.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Sewanee, Tennessee, Horrman Hat. 
Washington's Birthday, 1915. 

[The answers to the first and second parts of the 
question are in the negative. The answer to the third part is 
in the affirmative. When a self-respecting man is watching 
a fight and sees a foul blow given he does not conceal his 
indignation and disgust for fear of appearing to take sides. 
His sense of self-respect makes it impossible for him to see a 
piece of blackguardism practised and not express his resent- 
ment. He is not afraid of the accusation of taking sides 
when the other side is the side of dishonour. He does not 
necessarily join in the fight, but he does not conceive it 
possible that neutrality can make black white or foul fair. 
The best part of the American people at heart hold the view 
we have just expressed. Their Government apparently think 
otherwise, and hold that neutrality demands a kind of moral 
sterilization, or at any rate requires a gag.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ITALY AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 
(To rus Epiton or tras “Srzcratoa.”] 

Sim,—The fact that Italy is more concerned, as I pointed out iu 
my letter of January 2nd, with the question of Mediterranean 
equilibrium than with the question of her “‘ unredeemed” pro- 
vinces makes the forcing of the Dardanelles an event of first 
importance as affecting her attitude. The opportunity has 
been taken away from her of coming in at her discretion, first 
against Turkey, with whom she has a real quarrel, and only 
in the last resort against Austria and Germany—thereby 
guaranteeing her Mediterranean interests with the minimum 
of sacrifice, and saving her from any reproach for wantonly 
attacking her former friends. Now she will have to make up 
her mind either to disinterest herself in what has hitherte 
concerned her most and be prepared to acquiesce in a relative 
strengthening of France's position in the Mediterranean after 
the war, or to assure herself against such a result by con- 
senting to make common cause with us within a very short 
space of time.—I am, Sir, &c. J. 8. Barwes. 





ASCOT IN WAR TIME. 
[To rue Eprros or tas “ Srecraton.”] 
Sir,—* Pleasure as usual” is “certainly a vile motto,” say 
you in your note to “Schoolmaster’s” letter regarding Ascot 
in last week’s Spectator. You are profoundly comprehensive. 
I had, by the way, turned to your note almost immediately 
after reading the following on your front page: “In human 
affairs, military as well as moral and political, nothing absolute 
can be affirmed.” But I will leave that to take care of itself. 
I should like to ask whether your condemnation includes all 





usual pleasures, and if not which of them are outside it and 
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which are not. For example, reading the Spectator weekly is 
a genuine pleasure to me, as to others, and a usual one. It is 
of course possible that my reading it may be beneficial to the 
community, but it is read mainly asa pleasure. Admitting 
those articles which deal with politics, international and 
domestic, to be mainly of utility, yet there are others in your 
pages which cannot be described as other than purely 
pleasurable. Are your readers to give up their Spectator 
because the war is on, or confine themselves to those articles 
which are mainly educative, although pleasurable at the same 
time? Will you let them know? And perhaps, if you should 
qualify the sweeping character of your remark (and I hope you 
will), you will at the same time state your reasons for selecting 
some pleasures for damnation while letting others go free. 

As to “Schoolmaster’s” letter, I hope he will forgive me 
for saying that it strikes me as approximating to the 
hysterical. It is almost frantic in its appeal, a fact which 
discounts its arguments somewhat, to my mind. But let me 
ask him, please, what reason he has for thinking that Ascot 
would this year partake of the same character as in normal 
times. Does he imagine that the war has left racing 
unaffected? Does he imagine that the heavy loss of officers 
during the past seven months bas left our “ leisured classes ” 
unaffected? Are they (does he think) going to divest them- 
selves of their mourning so that they can enjoy the diversions 
of Ascot week “as usual”? He calls for an abandonment of 
the “luxurious pleasures” of Ascot. Pray let him possess 
his soul in patience and pacify his throbbing pulse. No one 
has hurt him yet. Our leisured classes, unless I am much 
mistaken, can take care of their conduct without bis assist- 
ance. The members of the Jockey Club, too, may be trusted 
to know what is the best thing to do in the circumstances, if 
it is necessary to do anything. They certainly do not stand in 
need of “Schoolmaster’s” advice. If he knows his business 
as well as they know theirs he is a good man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stockwell, 8.W. Srpvey Nasu. 

[Our correspondent is a first-class dialectician, and, we 
admit, shows that the word “pleasure” unqualified ought not 
to have been used by us. “ Luxury as usual” would have been 
a better form in which to express our thought. In spite, however, 
of our correspondent’s reasoning, we still feel instinctively that 
when racing means great, luxurious, expensive picnics it is not 
an appropriate diversion during a great war. If he replies that 
racing can be, ought to be, and will be divorced from luxury 
and show and from gorging, boozing, and betting, we confess 
that the proposition assumes very different proportions. A 
race run under the conditions that prevail at a hunt point-to- 
point meeting, when the horse, not the champagne, is the 
thing that matters, is, we frankly admit, in no sense the orgy 
of luxury which outrages all our instincts in war time.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





{To tux Epiron or true “Srecrator.’’) 

Srr,—In reply toa recent “ leader” in the Times advocating the 
abandonment of racing during the war, Lord Rosebery has 
in the same paper taken up the cudgels on behalf of those 
who are apparently in favour of the policy of “racing as 
usual.” In defence of his attitude Lord Rosebery quotes the 
precedents of the Napoleonic and Crimean Wars, and pleads 
for those who cannot “afford to keep bloodstock for the mere 
pleasure of looking at them in the stable.” In no way do I 
question the appeal of such an authority as his lordship to 
history and tradition, but surely to argue from such a stand- 
point only emphasizes how hopelessly out of touch with the 
“man in the street” (who is doing the fighting) Lord 
Rosebery is at the present time. Apart from the question of 
taste, and as to whether it is seemly or unseemly to have 
race meetings, which are always more or less associated 
with luxury, in to-day’s circumstances, one quality which the 
average Englishman respects above all others is “fairness,” 
and his view of the war and its demands always hinges upon 
an equality of sacrifice from all and an equality of reward for 
all—he admires the rich and well-born who lead our companies 
and battalions, and is prepared to follow them; he despises 
“rings” and contractors who make extraordinary profits out 
of the country’s needs, and thinks he is entitled to “a bit” as 
well—hence our lamentable strikes. 

Many will remember the strenuous agitation against foot- 
ball when they are told that owners cannot afford to keep 
bloodstock in the stable. County and many other cricket 








clubs have abandoned their usual fixtures, and Committees 
are suffering financially in consequence, but members of the 
Jockey Club are too poor to stand the strain! The serious. 
ness of this struggle to all as a nation is yet by many not 
fully realized, and the misconstruction even which the indul- 
gence in recreations such as racing lends itself to is in my 
opinion a sufficient reason for its discontinuance at the 
present time, 

Sir, do you not think that vastly too much bas been said 
and written during this crisis about “ business as usual” and 
other things as usual? Is not the country in danger of for. 
getting that nothing is “as usual,” nor can be until this awful 
struggle is brought to a successful issue? Would not the 
greatest service our public men could do be to make the 
people fully realize this fact? There must be sacrifices from 
all to accomplish our object, and if, as it has been frequently 
urged, our gallant allies, who have been bearing the brunt of 
the fighting in their own land, view with other eyes than ours 
the attendances and engrossment of our people in Cups 
and Leagues, what will they think about leaders and public 
men advocating the continuance of racing? Can one imagine 
France resorting to Longchamps to view the Grand Prix? 
Cannot one hear our own working men: “ They talked enough 
about football. What about the swells’ racing” ? Surely this is 
a time for “being in earnest” if ever there was one, and the 
semblance of frivolity ought to be checked. Should not our 
leaders set an example ? 

The daily Press is no doubt largely responsible for the 
spirit of unwarranted optimism that prevails and which 
hinders recruiting. Far better would it be to prepare our 
people for the terrible sacrifices in life which will have to 
be made before Belgium can be cleared of her invaders than 
to scoff at Germany and her potato bread, and to slight the 
efforts of her schoolchildren in assisting towards the supply of 
copper. In La Débdcle M. Zola speaks of how in 1870 the 
French Press was full of phantom victories and paragraphs 
telling of similar hardships and the straits to which Germany 
had been reduced. France had then a rude awakening, and 
to my mind our Press is now doing the greatest disservice 
to this country in belittling the effort and resolution of our 
foe. Universal sacrifice and effort have ever been the best 
means of cementing national feeling towards a common goal. 

Russia bas made a great sacrifice of revenue from the 
stoppage of the sale of vodka. France has also suffered 
financially by the prohibition of absinthe. We, on the other 
hand, decline to restrict the sale of drink when we know 
only too well that too much drinking is going on, and now 
the rich members of the Jockey Club cannot forgo their 
racing because of the cost of keeping horses idle in the stable! 
Explain and wriggle how they may, the action of those 
responsible in regard to the Epsom Grand Stand incident has 
left a nasty taste in the mouth. 

I regret to see that Lord Derby has endorsed Lord 
Rosebery’s views. Every one admires our Lancashire Peer 
and his splendid energy. As a rule Lord Derby interprets 
the county feeling correctly, but he is wrong in this matter, 
and he would find that the most popular and impressive 
impetus he could give to recruiting, for which he has done 80 
much, would be to scratch his horses until the war is over. 

If conscription were in vogue, organized sports such as foot- 
ball, and most probably racing, would, ipse facto, cease. We 
congratulate ourselves that sach a method is not necessary, 
so instead, to aid voluntary service, we placard our towns, as 
the writer recently saw in a Lancashire seaside resort :— 

“Sportine Trip Tro Berwin. 
Goop Huntine anv Sxoorte, &c., &. 
Jory THE Army.” 
Could anything be more undignified for a great nation, or 
could such vulgarity be exceeded ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lancs. 





[To tue Eprron or tus “Srrcrator.””} 
S1z,—The question of racing or not racing during the war, 
as to which the Times gave a good lead, seems to have been 
badly confused by many correspondents. (1) Even if it were 
true that the particular type of horse-breeding involved 
would suffer, we are not for the moment concerned with the 
preservation of the thoroughbred, but with the safety of the 
country. (2) Everybody admits that we have not yet fully 
realized the gravity of the struggle we are engaged in. 
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(3) Thanks to the Navy, we have no devastated fields or 
desolated towns or villages to bring it home tous. (4) A few 
empty racecourses might be a useful reminder of what we have 
in hand. (5) As to the hardships that may accrue to the persons 
engaged in horse-racing as a business, let us remember the 
thousands of our bravest and youngest and best that are giving 
up their very lives that we may survive. We older ones and the 
other parasites and the butterflies can well take our chance fora 
bit. Let us be done with the war quickly before our breed is 
emasculated and the thoroughbred Briton is destroyed. 
(6) Oliver Cromwell, whom all of us do not admire in many 
things, was, like every Englishman, fond of a good horse. 
But in times of stress he looked askance at racing. We do 
not read that our prestige abroad suffered. On the other 
hand, under his successor, when Newmarket was all agog 
again, quite the reverse was the case. This is not a post hoc 
propter hoc argument, but indicates, I think, truly the frame 
of mind we should cultivate at this time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoNSERVATIVE, 





“NOSCITUR A SOCIIS.” 
(To raz Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—“ Vernon Lee” (Miss Violet Paget) would have been 
well advised, in the interest of the so-called Union for 
Democratic Control, not to reply to “S. R. H.’s” letter in 
your issue of February 13th, since she makes no effort to 
repel his formidable indictment. Her mere presence in the 
Council of the Union is enough to condemn it in the eyes of 
all right-thinking Britons: but even apart from this there 
are other grounds for regarding it with grave suspicion. I 
think that lam not doing it injustice in saying (1) that all 
its leading members are opponents, and some personal 
enemies, of Sir Edward Grey; and (2) that all belong to 
that small misguided section of the community who, if 
they had been able, would have kept Britain from going 
to the aid of Russia, France, and Belgium in August 
last. Hence their professed desire to establish “ demo- 
cratic control” of foreign politics appears to be only a 
specious pretext for concealing their real purpose—viz., 
in the first place to injure and overthrow Sir Edward 
Grey, and then, in the name of the “ people,” to get control of 
foreign affairs for the clique which they dominate, Those of 
us who regard Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of foreign affairs as 
masterly in its wisdom and integrity, and who consider that 
Britain’s failure in August last to come to the aid of Russia, 
France, and Belgium would have been not only unutterably 
disgraceful, but speedily ruinous to Britain herself, can only 
look upon this pseudo “democratic control” movement as an 
insidious and dangerous conspiracy. It is intolerable that any 
person who holds “ Vernon Lee’s” views should (from Italy or 
elsewhere) have any influence over British affairs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. J.C. Hearnsuaw. 
Iniversity of London, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 





WANTED—A SIMPLIFIED RELIGION, 
{To tas Eniror or tus “Srecrator.”| 

Sir,—The subjoined extracts from a newspaper cutting 
explain why many of the laity think there is need for a 
simplified religion. That men could at such a time talk 
about the “disease of comprehensiveness” and “ Anglican 
nonsense” instead of the glorious brotherhood of the Empire 
which the war has called forth indicates depths of theological 
bitterness which nothing can get over. Centuries of con- 
troversy seem to have narrowed down brotherhood to member- 
ship of a society—so much attention has been paid to certain 
texts that the twice-repeated Commandment “Thon shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself” seems to have been quite forgotten. 
There is no need to recall that “neighbour,” on the highest 
authority, carries a wider meaning than membership of a 
particular society. Brotherhood—first of the Empire, then of 
ull men—should be the watchword for this century. How will 
talk of the “disease of comprehensiveness” help the growth 
of brotherhood even in the Church of England ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., — EXPECTANS. 


“The Rey. F. M. Etherington, Vicar of Lenham, gave a 
capital address at a meeting of the Maidstone Branch of 
the English Church Union in the Old Palace on Thursday after- 
noon. The rev. gentleman, who is chairman of the branch, in 
concluding his address, said: ‘In order to change these things 
they must face the world as determined Catholics, who refused to 
bow down to the popular idol of “ comprehensiveness ” and peace 








at any price, which had been the ruin of the Church in this age’ 
(applause). Mr. T, Brocklebank (Wateringbury) and Dr. West 
both thanked Mr. Etherington for his address, the latter contend- 
ing that it was inconceivable that our soldiers could witness the 
religion of the Roman Catholics in France and come back content 
to endure the ‘ Anglican nonsense ’ from which we were suffering. 
The Church of England had got to decide between the Cathobe 
Church and the Protestant body. Some people talked of Popery, 
but there was something even worse than Popery, and that was 
mere Anglicanism.”’"—Kent Messenger, February 13th. 





[To rae Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “Expectans” is right. There are 
thousands in every branch of the Christian Church who want 
a simplified religion, They are convinced that the way to 
express their unity is not to form a new Church in which all 
shall think and worship alike. They believe that unity of the 
Church will come through common aims and actions, and not 
through uniformity of creed or ritual. Above all, they see the 
need that all who seek this unity of the Spirit should seek first 
the Kingdom of God, and not confuse their Church, which is 
a means, with the ideal “ Beloved Community,” which is the 
end. “Expectans” does well to protest against the bitterness 
and intolerance of ecclesiastical controversy, because these 
unseemly squabbles imply the mischievous attempt to gain 
unity by uniformity of creed and by conformity te 
tradition. But to ignore unessentials or to suppress fair 
and frank controversy shows either the persecutor's 
fear of truth and freedom, or the Englishman's tempta- 
tion to despise the pursuit of pure ideas. If only the 
Broad Churchmen of all denominations would hear the call of 
the war to common prayer, prophecy, and action, they could 
do much to restore the waning authority of Christian prin- 
ciples in Europe. The establishment of “Councils for 
Christian Witness” in each district would be a valuable 
means to thisend. It is greatly to be feared that we cannot 
look to the Bishops to lead us in the movement towards unity 
and simplicity. In many cases they are pledged to the ideal 
of uniformity and the elaboration of the basis of church 
membership according to ancient tradition. Hence Bishop 
Gore defends the old form of the Whitsuntide Preface on the 
ground that it is “ profoundly musical”! And the Archbishop 
of York so far fails to distinguish the imperfect means from 
the perfect end as to describe himself “ without presumption” 
“as the chief officer of the Kingdom of God in the North of 
England”! But these men cannot hinder the work of unity 
if we are convinced that it is of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marske Rectory, Richmond, Yorks, CAVENDISH Moxon. 





(To tue Eprror ov ture “Srecrator,”) 
Srr,—There will be no peace in Christendom till men submit 
to the guidance of the Spirit of Christ, which He promised 
should lead them. “ Ye shall be all taught of God” isa pledge 
both encouraging and warning. Are you listening and heed- 
ing? Our Lord attracted multitudes because He taught with 
authority and not as the Scribes from a written code. Power 
went out from Him as it will from those who are filled with 
His Spirit. The parable of the seed growing secretly is a 
precious fragment of His teaching. There is far too 
much belief in hothouse treatment and elaborate system. 
The simple words Our Father are an epitome of 
Christianity. The Atonement, as St. Paul says, is a 
reconciliation of man to God, not of God to man. 
The prodigal son never ceases to be a son. Brotherly 
kindness, not the spirit of the elder brother, is the first step 
towards the supreme gift of the love of God. But it must be 
taken. How do we feel towards others? That is more 
important than bow we feel towards ourselves. “Selfishness” 
is a word not found in the Bible, and how hateful is the 
modern abortion “altrnism.” From the cult of hatred, which 
comes with a sbock on our pleasure-loving, easygoing age, 
we turn horrified to a sense of mutual duties. But we are 
still groping in a cellar, wherein moulders grain which will 
never bring forth fruit till sown in the spacious field-plot of 
God's world: Quem mulcent aurae, format Sol, educat imber.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., OcTOGENARIAN. 
| This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WOMEN AND THE LABOUR MARKET. 
(To raz Eprron or tux “Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—In your issue of January 23rd there appeared an article 
entitled “ Economic Quackery,” in the course of which you 
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raised the very important question of the shortage of male 
labour, and how in these circumstances women’s services could 
be best utilized in the labour market. The question has now 
been raised by Mr. Tennant in the House of Commons, and 
w I have been urging this since the war broke out I desire 
to place before your readers certain salient facts. It has 
become perfectly evident that if Lord Kitchener is to have 
an adequate supply of men for the trenches the nation will 
require to use all its resources in order to carry things on at 
home, and women will therefore have to be employed in 
increasing numbers, so far as this is possible, as substitutes 
for the men who volunteer for active service. Among 
some of the ways in which women could help I suggest 
that they should be employed as tramway conductors, clerks 
im railway and tube ticket offices, as taxi-drivers, and as 
bank clerks. The greatest stumbling-block, of course, is the 
lack of training amongst women, and it is evident that what 
is required is a comprehensive scheme for the training and 
employment of women. It would seem particularly appro- 
priate that in a national matter of this kind the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund might very properly make a grant for this 
purpose. The medical profession should be taken into special 
consideration, because in the future there will be a great 
shortage of doctors, as so many have volunteered for the front. 
This scheme should commend itself to practical people, first 
because so many men will bave been killed or disabled, and 
secondly because there will be a great deal of destroyed wealth to 
be replaced when the war is over. My suggestion is that with- 
out delay a thorough and far-reaching scheme to train women 
for various branches of labour should be set in hand.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Norau Dacre Fox. 

Lincoln’s Inn House, Kingsway, W.C. 

[Our correspondent’s plan appears to us sound and reason- 
able. Clearly, however, there are certain forms of labour for 
which women are not physically well suited—ie., work in- 
volving prolonged nervous strain, as, for example, night work 
on a daily paper.—Eb. Spectator. } 





“A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED.” 
(To rue Eprror or tas “ Srrcraror.”] 
Sir,—The story referred to in your review in last week's issue 
of Mr. Conrad’s book, Within the Tides, was entitled “A 
Terribly Strange Bed.” It was by Wilkie Collins, and was 
published in an early number of Household Words. It was 
avery terrifying tale to my boyhood. 

May I, as I am writing, call your attention to a sentence in 
your notice of the March number of the Fortnightly? Your 
reviewer says: “It is impossible to have the work done for us 
by the Navy described too often. Mr. Archibald Hurd does 
it here, and sets out, &c.” Does not this constitute a “bull” 
worthy of inclusion in Mr. Percy’s collection of those enter- 
taining animals, also reviewed in your last number ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. K. Hopason. 


77 Eaton Square, S.W. 





THE VICTORIA CROSS AND A BAR. 


(To raz Ep:ron ov tae “ Srecrator.”’) 


S1z,—I notice that some of your correspondents deny or doubt 
that a bar or clasp was ever awarded with a Victoria Cross 
before that given to Lieutenant Leake. I can assert positively 
that my uncle, the late Captain Cecil Buckley, R.N., received 
this distinction. He gained the Victoria Cross for two separate 
acts of valour when a Lieutenant on the ‘ Miranda,’ the flag- 
ship of Admiral Lord Lyons, who calls them in his despatches 
“ desperate services gallantly performed.” I have frequently 
had the Cross with its bar in my hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Ives. Mary Lovetr Cameron. 


[In spite of our correspondent’s personal evidence, we 
believe that what she thought was an official bar must have 
been some unofficial addition made by whoever mounted the 
Cross. We suggest that she should apply to the official at the 
War Office who controls the register of the Victoria Cross 
and ask him whether there is any official record of a bar 
having been granted or allowed. If, as we believe will be'the 
ease, the answer is that there is no record of the grant of a 
bar, it will, in our opinion, be conclusive evidence that the bar 
she saw and handled was unofficial.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE V.C.: A CORRECTION. 

[To Tue Eprron or tue “ Srectaron.”} 
Srr,—In your issue dated February 27th a correspondent, 
writing on the above subject, says: “During the Indian 
Mutiny the Cross was frequently given for services on several 
occasions, the most prominent case being that of Colonel 
Aikman, of the 13th Bengal Infantry, &c.” The officer 
alluded to was my uncle, and his name was Robert Hope 
Moncrieff Aitken, not Aikman. He was a Lieutenant at the 
time, and held the Baillie Guard at Lucknow with the men 
of his regiment who remained loyal. He became Colonel 
afterwards. I shall be obliged if you will favour me with 
space for this correction.—I am, Sir, &c., 


10 Hope Street, St. Andrews. Lmias LatTuam, 





ON COMMAS. 
[To rae Eprror or rue “ Srecraton.”’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter recalls the notable resolu- 
tion of a distinguished Nonconformist divine, happily still 
with us, and the undergraduate’s perversion of it: “I will 
wear no clothes to distinguish myself from my Christian 
brethren.” —I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp H. Quicxs, 
13 South Norwood Hill, 8.2. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ie considered of sufficient interest and importance te warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscrirtions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barelay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


PreviovusLy £ s. 4. 8. 
AcKNowLeperp 2,595 9 O | O. H. Bridgman .,,, 2 
Cc. P. Cordner, Miss Thompson .., 2 
Boston, U.S.A. 40 0 O | Miss Marriage _,,, 1 
Central China 1010 O 
G. L. Acworth 33 0 


£2,654 7 6 








POETRY. 


A VOICE IN THE DESERT. 
A HUNDRED yards from the trenches, 
Close to the battle front, 

There stands a little house 

Lonely and desolate. 


Not a man, not a cat, not a dog, not a soul, 
Only a flight of crows along the railway line, 
The sound of our boots on the muddy road, 
And, along the Yser, the twinkling fires, 
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A low thatched cottage, 
With doors and shutters closed, 
The roof torn by a shell, 
Standing out of the floods alone. 


Not a cry, not a sound, not a life, not a mouse, 

Only the stillness of the great graveyards, 

Only the crosses, the crooked wooden crosses, 
On the wide, lonely plain. 


A cottage showing grey 

Against a cold black sky, 

Blind and deaf in the breeze 
Of the dying day, 

And the sound of our footsteps slipping 
On the stones, as we go by... 


Suddenly, on the silent air, 

Warm and clear, pure and sweet 

As sunshine upon golden moss, 
Strong and tender as a prayer, 
Through the roof a girl’s voice rang 
And the cottage sang : 

“ When the sap begins to spring 
—Red willow, catkins grey— 

When the sap begins to spring 

The cock will greet the day. 


The cow will sound her horn 
—Gold straw and sunny shed— 
So loud she'll low that morn 
That she will wake the dead. 


Our hammers then will clash 
—Strong arms and naked breast— 
Saws whirr and forges flash 

And sparkle without rest. 


Each church will ope its door, 
—Pervyse, Ypres, and Nieuport— 
And with strong clanging bell 
Tbhander the Germans’ knell. 


Then will our trowels ring 
—Dixmude and Ramscapelle— 
And sbonts and langhter swell, 
And busy pickaxe swing. 


Our boats will glide along 
—Black tar and seagulls white— 
We'll hear the skylark’s song 
Above our rivers bright. 


And then our graves will bloom 
—Dance tomtits on the sod— 
And then our graves will bloom 
Beneath the sun of God.” 
Not a breath, not a sound, not a soul, 
Only the crosses, the crooked wooden crosses . s « 
“Come, ’tis getting late, 
"Tis but a peasant girl 
With her father living there, 
They will not go away, 
Nothing will make them yield. 
They will die, they say, 
Sooner than leave their field.” 
Not a breath, not a life, not a soul, 
Only a flight of crows along the railway line, 
The sound of our boots on the muddy road, 
And, along the Yser, the twinkling fires. 
EmILe CAMMAERTS., 
(Translated by Tita Brand Cammaerts from the French original 
which appeared in last Sunday's “ Observer.”) 
All rights reserved. 
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A STUDY OF MR. KIPLING.® 

Mr. Rupyarp Krruino has already paid forfeit for bis 

popularity by exciting more discussion in the English- 

speaking world than any other writer of his time. He 














* Rudyard Kipling: @ Critical Study. By Cyril Falls, London: Martin 
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has also attracted the serious attention of foreign critics, 
notably in France, where, to mention only one example, 
he has found a most sympathetic interpreter in M. Chevrillon; 
while a Swedish Professor, Dr. Leeb-Lundberg, bas written 
a painstaking little study called Word-Formation in Kipling, 
and a German philologist, Herr Loewe, has discussed 
his metrical system with a thoroughness which Mr. Falls 
describes as “appalling.” “It is a book that should 
fill us with national shame—blent with a certain sneak- 
ing thankfulness that such things are not done amongst 
us.” The extracts which Mr. Falls makes from these 
two erndite authors fully justify this tempered praise. 
Mr. Falls himself is neither ponderous nor pedantic. He 
makes no pretence to the “appalling thoroughness” of Herr 
Loewe, and in some respects his excellent little book is not 
quite up to date. For example, in dealing with Mr. Kipling’s 
poetry he makes no mention of the miscellaneous chapter 
headings, or his fine poem on France, or his contributions to 
Mr. Fietcher’s History of England, or If. And his allusion to 
the obscurity of The Three Captains proves him to be ignorant 
of the key to its meaning to be found in the fifth line from 
the end. But most of these omissions are pardonable in 
a book of such modest dimensions, The amount of space 
devoted to biographical details is more open to criticism, 
though there is little that can be taken exception to on the 
score of taste. For the rest, this is a generous and genial 
estimate of Mr. Kipling’s genius, frank in its fault-finding, 
never effusive in its praise, and justifying its sub-title of “a 
Critical Study.” 

Mr. Falls does well at the outset to emphasize the point that 
Mr. Kipling is much more than a man of letters—that, like 
Chateaubriand and Byron, he reflects a national mood of 
reaction, and that his work was a conscious protest against the 
decadents of the “nineties,” whose product was not only 
derivative but essentially un-English. His very violence was 
welcome after the affected and querulous world-weariness and 
epicene upholstery of the aesthetic poseurs. His heroes were 
men of action—young officers facing fearfal odds on the verge 
of Empire or British soldiers in undress. He thus early 
revealed himself as “the Professor of Energy”—in M. 
Chevrillon’s pbrase—the lover and glorifier of bis race. 
Dealing with his literary foundations, Mr. Falls evidently 
regards him as more indebted to temperament and environ- 
ment than to personal influences. The traces of direct literary 
discipleship are few and far between. He owed much to his 
father’s curious lore, but more to India and himself. Mr. 
Falls traces an American origin im his humour, in which be 
detects an affinity to that of Mark Twain. 

The chapter on Mr. Kipling’s poetry opens with a state- 
ment which is arguable rather than convincing—that it 
suffers in comparison with bis prose because most of it 
is didactic. Mr. Falls holds strongly that, other things 
being eqaal, “what is born inevitably, must be better 
and purer art than what is manufactured with half an eye 
to its own perfection and half upon something exterior 
which it is designed to influence.” The use of the word 
“manufactured” is question-begging, since it seems to deny 
impulse to hortatory verse. But bere we must content 
ourselves with merely recording Mr. Falls's opinion and pass 
on to the farther criticisms in which be virtually takes back a 
good deal of this disparagement. Even in the early and 
sometimes ephemeral Departmental Ditties he notea the 
emergence of the true poetic fire, and sees in the Envoi “a 
forerunner of those simple and beautiful poems, generally in 
praise of the English countryside, that he was to put forth 
in after years.” And as for the facile depreciation of the 
Barrack Room Ballads as “banjo songs,” he retorts that to 
match “Mandalay "—“ banjo song” if you will—we have 
to hark back to Béranger. “Banjo songs that are 
imspired are far finer fare than serious poetry that is 
not.” Of Mr. Kipling’s later work Mr. Falls gives the 
preference to “The Sea and the Hills,” which “would 
deserve a place in a collection of the hundred finest short 
poems in the language,” and pronounces the “ Recessional” to 
be one of our greatest patriotic bymns: “it has at once 
simplicity, dignity, and sonority. . . . It is not alone the work 
of a true poet, but of a poet who understands his countrymen's 
hearts.” Mr. Falls does justice to Mr. Kipling’s peculiar and 
absorbing interest in the romance of ships, machines, and work- 





shops, but declares that, “with the exception of ‘Mandalay’ 
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and ‘The Sea and the Hills,’ every one of Mr. Kipling’s finest 
poems have been poems of patriotism and poems expres- 
sive of his love for the English countryside.” On this we 
are tempted to comment that there is much virtue in 
his Jf. 

Of Mr. Kipling’s stories, short and long, Mr. Falls is a sane 
and discriminating admirer. He recognizes the core of 
soundness under the superficial cynicism of the Plain Tales 
from the Hills. He dwells on the character-drawing of the 
famous trio—Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd—as well as 
on the humour of their exploits. He singles out Learoyd’s 
tragedy for special quotation—an excellent instance of Mr. 
Kipling’s gift of unexpected pathos. Mr. Falls writes 
judiciously of the tales in which the element of horror or 
gruesomeness predominates, and points out how seldom Mr. 
Kipling indulges in gratuitous horrors. He also notes the 
occasional obscurity of some of his later work. He greatly 
admires Captains Courageous, but lavishes unreserved admira- 
tion on Kim and The Jungle Books. In the latter Mr. Kipling 
has achieved the rare feat of inventing a new form of 
expression and employing a new convention :— 

“Mowgli, the ‘wise little frog,’ as the beasts call him, who 
makes himself king of the jungle, is not only a most beautiful 
character but a type that has stamped itself upon the minds of 
men, that has taken a definite and permanent place in English 
letters. And the marvellous knowledge, the deftness in imparting 
it, the boldness of imagination in these stories, cause new wonder 
with every new hour of study. When we read of the lives of the 
animals, of their customs, their laws, their speech, we say to our- 
selves not that such they may possibly be, but, in the heat of our 
enthusiasm, that so they inevitably are.” 

Kim Mr. Falls declares to be the best English novel of Indian 
life that has ever been written :— 

“Tt roused in this country, indeed also in America and on the 
Continent, an interest in India and its life, as opposed to the life 
of its English garrison, that not even its author's short stories had 
been able to awaken. It has an indescribable fascination; one 
reads it again and again with new delight. It has that quality 
which is the hall-mark of a great book—it never grows stale.” 


There is a good chapter on Mr. Kipling’s style—his mastery of 
the short sentenceand of the art of beginning, his conciseness, 
and his effective use of Biblical language. But Mr. Falls does 
not omit to point out the shortcomings of Mr. Kipling’s Ivish 
dialect as tested by comparison with the supreme excellence 
of Miss Martin and Miss Somerville, whom he rightly describes 
as the greatest masters in this genre. Mr. Kipling’s most 
beautiful phrases, Mr. Falls contends, are called forth not by 
the Indian scenes that have made him famous, but by the 
English countryside, “ particularly by the visions of old English 
country houses.” In his last chapter Mr. Falls insists that, in 
spite of all his extraordinary and minute interest in the 
resources of modern civilization, Mr. Kipling is essentially a 
Romantic. He has written “many poems that will remain 
notable as long as English is read.” He has written “one 
great novel,” and “he is one of the greatest writers of short 
stories that has ever lived.” We may close our notice with 
the passage in which Mr. Falls enumerates the great qualities 
of Mr. Kipling’s prose work :— 

“He is, to begin with, a master of pathos, not of the slowly 
worked-up, morbid pathos of Dickens, but of pathos swift, clean- 
cutting, poignant. He is a master of true tragedy, which is the 
conflict of man and his inexorable fate. He is a master of ‘ blood 
and thunder,’ not sheer melodrama—though he uses this too 
when he wills—but the roar and terror of the clamorous battle, 
He has the secret of gripping the human heart with fear, knows, 
as it were, the soft places in the compositions of strong men 
whereon to lay his hand. No writer, not Hoffmann, not Poe even, 
handles the eerie and the supernatural more effectively and more 
terribly. He is a humorist of the highest order, not delicate, but 
often subtle ; at his very best when dealing with the vagaries of some 
lovable, deeply-flawed character like Mulvaney. Lastly, to make 
all these things of most effect, he has a swiftness, a conciseness, a 
power of concentration that are unique. His worst enemies, who 
dislike the material of his stories, the characters and their actions, 
admit that he tells them magnificently. But when we have 
thoroughly explored his qualities, when we have enumerated and 
analysed and criticised, we come always to that which anneals 
the whole, to that energy which ‘nourishes and directs all his 
art.’ There is no other writer of whom one can read ‘at a 
sitting’ so much as of Mr. Kipling. That is because his 
are aieme with an energy that they impart to the mind of his 
reader. Dash, glamour, spirit, verve, élan—we can exhaust our 
own nouns and borrow from another language, and yet not adda 
word too many. We divine always as we read the presence of a 
powerful, domineering spirit, intent on its purposes, spendi 
itself freely for the things it loves, brutal to the things it hates, 
with more strength than sweetness and more honour than courtesy. 





a 
He is the Englishman with all his qualities at their highest, as hig 
friendliest observers—let us say the French of to-day—see him 
His good man is a man of action; his god is a God of action,” 





THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD.* 


To the “soaring human boy” there is something less thrilling 
in peril undertaken for an exclusively scientific cause than ig 
peril undertaken to beat some “record.” Thus a merely 
emctional estimate of an Antarctic expedition to the Pole 
would find only failure in the adventure if the Pole had not 
been reached. Perhaps we all have a little in us of the soaring 
human boy, and it is on the assumption that we have that = 
feel best able to praise Sir Douglas Mawson’s book; for we 
can affirm that we have been as much thrilled by it as by the 
narratives of those who were out to “beat a record.” The 
Mawson Antarctic Expedition of 1911-14 had a circumscribed 
scientific scope—to map and chart as much as possible of the 
great Antarctic Continent; to study its geology, its biology, 
its magnetic attractions, and its winds; to ascertain the 
character of the tides which sway the great ice-packs, and so 
on. In the course of his investigations Sir Douglas Mawson 
made a sledge journey which has an exact counterpart in the 
journeys of Captain Scott and Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
What strikes us at once in the narratives of all three 
men is that no amount of forethought and preparation 
can eliminate the risk of disaster. The luck was with Sir 
Ernest Shackleton; it was against Scott; in Sir Douglas 
Mawson’s case it was, one might say, neutral. After Sir 
Douglas Mawson had suffered the supreme misfortune of 
losing both his companions, he made a truly marvellous return 
journey to his base, for a large part of the way alone. If he 
had been less resourceful and less stout-hearted, he could not 
possibly have come through alive. 

One’s fancy plays with the thought what the world would 
be like if the great Antarctic Continent were habitable, so 
that agriculture could be conducted there and nations rise and 
prosper. This great continent is half as large again as Australia, 
but Providence has ruled it out by a kind of Monroe doctrine 
of Nature in favour of seals and penguins. The coast of this 
continent, with its impressive mountains and almost unceasing 
blizzards, is asheer wall. The photographs of parts of the 
wall show one of the strangest sights in the world; the 
almost perpendicular rock is covered with ice, and abore 
these frowning but majestic ramparts lies a vast plateau. This 
plateau—this plateau-continent—of which the average height is 
ten thousand feet, is broken here and there by mountain ranges. 
The Mawson Expedition explored the continent in the 
unknown places west of Cape Adare. The coast-line was 
followed and charted for some fifteen hundred miles, and the 
land parties explored large tracts of the continent along this 
line. The chief exploring bases were at the east and west 
ends of the line, and a main base was planted at Macquarie 
Island and kept in touch with the explorers by means of 
wireless telegraphy. No ship could stay by the explorers 
during the winter with any chance of surviving. When Sir 
Douglas Mawson failed to return to his base by the appointed 
time, after his first summer’s exploration, the steam yacht 
‘ Aurora’ could not wait for him. She had also to try to pick 
up the members of the other exploring base, and it was s 
question of days whether she would be able to do it. Thus 
Sir Douglas Mawson and some of his companions spent 
another winter in Adelie Land, which had not been provided 
for in the original programme. 

But to return to the beginning ; it was on January 6th, 1911, 
that the ‘ Aurora’ came to anchor in Commonwealth Bay, as 
it was named, in Adelie Land—a place never before seen by 
human eye. Here the eastern base was formed. No sooner 
was the hut built and all the scientific routine established 
than the party—Sir Douglas Mawson himself was at this 
base—were forced to settle down to face the winter with what 
jollity they could. Fortunately their spirits were high. If 
one judges only by superficial tests, they enjoyed themselves 

re than a similar congregation of men in any other 
part of the world. The hut itself shows in the photo 
graphs little more than the roof appearing above the snow- 
drift, Here was the “home of the blizzard” indeed! 





* The Home of the Blizzard: being the Story of the Australasian Antarcti¢ 
Erpedition, 1911-1914. By Sir Douglas Mawson, D.Sc., B.E. Illustrated i= 
Colour and Black and White, also with Maps, 2 vols. London: William 
Heinemann. [36s. net.] 
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_—_ . . . 
According to the scales of wind pressure, a wind of eighty miles 
an bour is expected to level everything that lies in its way. 
But eighty miles an hour is quite a common speed for the wind 
of Adelie Land. Add to the unpleasantness of these deafening 
blasts the facts that they carry a dark fog of snow with them 
and that the thermometer stands below zero, and one has a 
faint picture of the miseries and dangers of the winter from 
wbich the explorers protected themselves by means of their 
but. At first they were simply blown flat on the ground 
when they faced the wind, but they soon learned the art of 
what they called “leaning on the win .” The photographs 
ef this accomplishment are extraordinary. The men look as 
though they were half-way through the process of falling on 
their noses. In one photograph a man is shown at the edge 
of a steep declivity leaning on the wind that sweeps upwards 
from below and bolds him in his almost incredible position. 
Some of the squalls were estimated to blow at two hundred 
miles an hour. 

We have already referred to the most heroic episode of the 
expedition—Sir Douglas Mawson’s return alone after explor- 
ing King George V. Land. The story is told so modestly 
that a careless reader might not grasp the wonderful character 
of the achievement. Sir Douglas Mawson was accompanied 
by Mr. Ninnis and Dr. Mertz. We must quote the description 
of Mr. Ninnis’s disappearance down a crevasse :— 


“Our march was interrupted at noon by a latitude observation 
after which Mertz went ahead on skis singing his student songs. 
The dogs rose to the occasion and — eagerly and well. Every- 
thing was for once in harmony and the time was at hand when we 
should turn our faces homewards. Mertz was well in advance of 
us when I noticed him hold up his ski-stick and then goon. This 
was a signal for something unusual so, as I approached the 
vicinity, 1 looked out for crevasses or some other ex ion of 
his action. As a matter of fact crevasses were not expected, since 
we were on a smooth surface of névé well to the southward of the 
broken coastal slopes. On reaching the spot where Mertz had 
signalled and seeing no sign of any irregularity, I jum on to 
the sledge, got out the book of tables and commen to figure 
out the latitude observation taken on that day. Glancing at the 

und a moment after, I noticed the faint indication of a crevasse. 
t was but one of many bundred similar ones we bad and 
had no specially dangerous appearance, but still I turned quickly 
round, called out a warning word to Ninnis and then dismissed it 
from my thoughts. Ninnis, who was walking al by the side 
of his sledge, close behind my own, heard the warning, for in my 
backward glance I noticed that he immediately swung the leading 
dogs so as to cross the crevasse squarely instead of diagonally as 
Ibaddone. I then went on with my work. There was nosound from 
behind except a faint, plaintive whine from one of the dogs which I 
imagined was in reply to a touch from Ninnis’s whip. I remember 
addressing myself to George, the laziest dog in my own team, say- 
ing, ‘ You will be getting a little of that, too, George, if you are not 
eareful.” When next I looked back, it was in response to the anxious 
gaze of Mertz who had turned round and halted in his tracks. Behind 
me, nothing met the eye but my own sledge tracks running back 
in the distance. Where were Ninnis and his sledge? I hastened 
back along the trail thinking that a rise in the ground obscured 
the view. There was no such good fortune, however, for I came 
toa gaping hole in the surface about eleven feet wide. The lid 
of a crevasse had broken in; twosledge tracks led up to it on the far 
side but only one continued on the other side. Frantically waving 
to Mertz to bring up my sledge, upon which there was some alpine 
rope, I leaned over and shouted into the dark depths below. No 
sound came back but the moaning of a dog, caught on a shelf just 
visible one hundred and fifty feet below. ® poor creature 
red to have broken its back, for it was attempting to sit 
up with the front part of its body while the hinder portion lay 
limp. Another dog lay motionless by its side. Close by was what 
appeared in the gloom to be the remains of the tent and a canvas 
tank containing food for three men for a fortnight. We broke 
back the edge of the névé lid and took turns leaning over secured 
by rope, calling into the darkness in the hope that our com- 
panion might be still alive. For three hours we called unceasingly 
bat no answering sound came back. The dog had ceased to mvan 
and lay without a movement. A chill draught was blowing out 
of the abyss,” 


Sir Donglas Mawson and Dr. Mertz turned homewards on 
shortened rations. But Dr. Mertz grew weaker day by day. 
Sir Douglas Mawson describes his end :— 


.“* At 10 a.m. I get up to dress Xavier and prepare food, but find 
him in a kind of fit.’ Coming round a few minutes later, he 
exchanged a few words and did not seem to realize that anything 
had happened. ‘.. . Obviously wo can’t on to-day. It is a 

day though the light is bad, the sun just gleaming through 
clouds. This is terrible; I don’t mind for myself but for 
ethers. . . . I pray to God to help us.” ‘I cook some thick cocoa 
for Xavier and give him beef-tea ; he is better after noon, but very 
low—I have to lift him up to drink.’ During the afternoon he 


had woul save Sis Gm became delirious and talked inco- 
beren y until midnight, when he appeared to fall off into a peaceful 
Sol rene os 


lumber. up the sleeping-bag and retired worn-out 





into my own. After a couple ef hours, having felt no movement 
from = companion, I stretched owt an arm and found that he 
was stiff.” 


There ure few more moving accounts of loneliness and suffer- 
ing than what follows in Sir Douglas Mawson’s diary. Once 
he actually fell some way down a crevasse and by a super- 
human effort saved himself :— 

“*Going up a long, fairly steep slope, deeply covered with soft 
snow, broke through lid of, crevasse but caught myself at thighs, 
got out, turned fifty yards to the north, then attempted to cross 
trend of crevasse, there being no indication of it; a few moments 
later found myself dangling fourteen feet below on end of rope 
in crevasse—sledge creeping to mouth—had time to say to myself, 
“so this is the end,” expecting the sledge every moment to crash 
on my head and all to go to the unseen bottom—then thought of 
the food uneaten on the sledge; but as the sledge pulled up with- 
out letting me down, t of i giving me another 
chance.’ chance was very small considering my weak condi- 
tion. The width ofthe crevasso was about six feet, so I hung 
freely in space, turning slowly round. A great effort brought a 
knot in the rope within my , and, after a moment's rest, I 
was able to draw myself up and reach another, and, at length, 
hauled myself on to the overhanging snow-lid into which the ro 
had cut. Then, when I was ully climbing out on to the 
surface, a further section of the lid gave way, precipitating me 
once more to the full length of the rope, Exha weak and 
chilled (for my hands were bare and pounds of snow had got 
inside my clothing) I hung with the firm conviction that all was 
over except the passing. Below was a black chasm; it would be 
but the work of a moment to slip from the harness, then all the 
pain and toil would be over, It was a rare situation, a rare tempta- 
tion—a chance to quit small things for great—to pass from the 
‘ed exploration of a planet to the contemplation of vaster worlds 

yond. But there was all eternity for the last and, at its longest, 
the present would be but short. I felt better for the thought. 
My strength was fast ebbing: in a few minutes it would be too 
late. It was the occasion for a supreme attempt. New power 
seemed to come as I addressed myself to one last tremendous 
effort. The struggle occupied some time, but by a miracle I rose 
slowly to the surface. This time I emerged foct first, still holding 
on to the rope, and pushed myself out, extended at full ——_ on 
the snow—on solid ground. Then came the reaction, and I could 
do nothing for quite an hour.” 


There is much else that we should like to quote, but we must 
content ourselves with having, as we bope, inspired the reader 
with a desire to follow the fortunes of the expedition in detail. 
The numerous illustrations are a delight in themselves. 





NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN.*® 


So much of the documentary history of the campaign which 
proved the turning-point of Napoleon’s fortunes is now accessible 
that it was time to bring some of the results to the knowledge 
of English readers. Mr. Foord has devoted ten years to this task, 
and the outcome is a single volame of only moderate size, but 
packed full of the apparatus which is needed to give a true 
impression of the forces engaged. The chief interest, perhaps, 
of this wonderful campaign lies in the evidence it furnishes of 
the change in Napoleon’s character. But for this the issue 
might have been very different. It was neither the terrors 
of the climate nor the military skill of Napoleon's adversary 
that was the real cause of the French disasters. It was 
the hesitation and the frequent changes which marked his 
purposes, and the want of any real connexion between the 
orders he gave and the arrangements made for their execution. 
All this is told by Mr. Foord in a quiet and straightforward 
fashion which has an impressiveness of its own. There are 
two large maps of the theatre of war, thirteen plans of battles 
and military movements, a series of portraits of the generals 
engaged, and some interesting photographs from pictures 
by Russian artists of incidents in the retreat. 

At the opening of the campaign Napoleon had the benefit 
of divided counsels in the Russian camp. “Dissensiun and 
intrigue were rampant in the Tsar's personal entourage.” 
Barclay de Tolly was in nominal command, bat Alexander 
often gave contradictory orders over his head. Napoleon’s 
strength was underestimated, and for a time it seemed as 
though the Russian commanders would give him what he 
most desired—an opportunity of delivering a crushing attack. 
When, after much discussion and frequent changes of pur- 
pose, a wiser decision had been taken and a policy of con- 
tinuous retreat determined on, “the campaign may almost be 
said to have decided itself.” Again and again the French 
seized the enemy's positions only to find that those who had 
held them to the last moment had managed to slip away. 








‘s Russian Campaign of 1812, By Edward Foord, London: 
mand Co. | 16s, net. 
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Almost from the first the glaring deficiencies in the French pre- 
parations began to reveal themselves. The transport service 
was badly organized. The waggons proved too heavy for the 
bad Polish roads, and when the rain set in the horses at once 
brokedown. Napoleon’s ordersagainst pillage were rigorous, but 
they were naturally disregarded by a soldiery which almost at 
starting found itself short of food. There had been abundance 
of organization on paper, but no proper account had been 
taken of the difficulties which would have to be overcome 
before the machinery could get to work. The arrival at 
Smolensk towards the end of August saw the first great 
change in Napoleon’s designs. He had originally intended to 
conclude the campaign for the year at this point in order to 
spend the winter in organizing his communications. But 
this plan had probably been bused on an assumed previous 
defeat of the Russian forces in a great battle. Without such 
a defeat delay would only give the enemy time to bring 
up his new levies. But in August the great battle had still 
to be fought, and Napoleon may well have found it hard 
to believe that it would not, at latest, be fought under 
the walls of Moscow. Even at Smolensk he was met by 
the difficulty of supplies. The troops were wretchedly 
clothed. “The number of broken-down horses was alarmingly 
large. Discipline was worse than ever, and Napoleon declared, 
in a moment of depression, that two-thirds of the army 
were stragglers.” Stores were being poured into Vilna, but 
Vilna was some three hundred and fifty miles in the rear, 
and the roads were terribly bad. 

At Borodino, indeed, Napoleon had the battle he desired. 
But he gained nothing by it. ‘The Russians had suffered 
greatly, but not more than the French, and they continued 
their retreat in good order. By the middle of September 
the French Army was in Moscow, and remained there for 
something over a month. Mr. Foord inclines to the belief 
that the burning of the city was accidental, and that the 
injury it did to the occupying army was chiefly moral. 
The troops gave themselves up to plunder, varied by 
slaughter, and the result was seen in the complete destruction 
of discipline that speedily followed. “It is worthy of note 
that Ney’s corps, which took little direct share in the sack, 
was the one which kept the best order among the horrors of 
the retreat.” The substantial gains of the French were food 
and ammunition, but the horses died in great numbers owing 
to the want offorage. The Tsar gave no answer to Napoleon's 
proposals for negotiation, the Russian Army was growing 
daily stronger, and by October 20th Moscow had been 
evacuated. Had discipline been good and transport abundant 
“the troops might have carried with them twenty days’ 
rations.” As things were, the army was short of supplies 
within ten days of leaving Moscow and had no means of 
making good the deficiency. Nor was it only the soldiers 
that had to be fed. Besides the sick and wounded and the 
ordinary camp-followers there was the French colony at 
Moscow, which naturally had not cared to outstay the troops ; 
while “a number of Russian prostitutes and even a good 
many women and girls of better stamp—including some of 
the upper classes—accompanied men who had formed con- 
nexions with them.” It was with all these conditions against 
it, and with the constant attacks of the Russian cavalry to 
meet, that the French Army set out. By the time it had passed 
the Beresina on November 28th it had ceased to exist as 
an organized body, and a week later Napoleon had left for 
Paris. Probably till the present war a greater amount of 
human suffering was never crowded into a single month. 





ANTIQUITIES OF DENBIGHSHIRE®* 


Tue debt of the country to the zeal and care of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inspect and schedule its ancient 
monuments grows greater year by year. The latest inventory 
of the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions in Wales and Monmouthshire 
deals with the antiquities of Denbighshire, and is in every way 
worthy of its predecessors. As in previous volumes, the 
admirable descriptions in the text are supplemented by 
illustrations, mainly from photographs; but the Commis- 
sioners have also been fortunate in being granted the 


ee 
services of a trained architect in Mr. Ivor Mervyn Prite’ 
and among his contributions are several fine drawings which 
convey a far more accurate idea of architectural detail] than 
can be obtained from photography. Denbighshire, although 
not a large county, furnishes a very complete roll of differ; 
classes of antiquities, from the palaeolithic remains of the Bont 
Newydd cave, which included with a human molar tooth the 
bones of rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elephant, bear, bison, and 
reindeer, to the sixteenth-century domestic architecture and the 
churches, particularly the remains of the beautiful Abbey of 
Valle Crucis. The Abbey itself, of course, fell at the Dissolution 
but a fewat least of the fittings of its church have found resting. 
places within the walls of other monuments in the county, 
notably the brass chandeliers, late sixteenth century, and 
probably of English workmanship, which hang in the churches 
of Llandegia and Lilanarmon yn Ial. Mr. Pritchard’s sketch 
of the buildings from the west combines architectural accu 
with an imagination which somehow contrives to re-people the 
ruins with the living figures of its monks; the effect may be 
contrasted with that of a photograph, such as the illustration 
of Chirk Castle, which gives a very inadequate notion of the 
shape and solidity of its curtains and towers. The majority 
of the Denbighshire monuments are, of course, architectural; 
but there are others, and some of them not the least interest. 
ing. One is the hoard of bronze horse trappings, found in a 
bed of broken limestone at the foot of a crag which forms part 
of a wooded slope called Parc y Meirch, “the horse park,” on 
the summit of which stands the hill fort of Dinorben, a camp 
of early origin extensively occupied under the Romans in the 
fourth century. The trappings, however, have nothing of 
distinctly Roman character in their ornament, and have been 
assigned to the close of the Bronze period. Another “ find” 
as to which experts differ is the “late-Celtic fire dog” 
discovered in the course of cutting a ditch through a 
turbary on the farm of Carreg Goediog. It is an 
iron implement which is considered by Dr. Boyd 
Dawkins to be an amphora stand; but Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, perbaps with no less authority, has come to the con- 
clusion that it is “more Celtic than Roman,” that it is a fire 
dog, and that it “ may fairly lay claim to be the oldest, if not 
one of the finest specimens of native art ironwork which bas 
survived until the present day.” A third “ find” is unique in 
its character and its history. In or about the year 1862 
(we may note in passing a slip as to dates—“ one hundred 
years ago”—in the introduction) a farmer ploughing a field 
near Abergele encountered a quantity of “rusty pots and 
pans,” dug them up, and sold nearly all of them for old metal 
Alone of his household a servant, Mary Owens, had enough 
sense to wish to keep some of the pieces, and so saved from 
the melting-pot five out of perhaps fifty, “ the sole representa- 
tives of what may safely be designated as the most valuable 
discovery of Roman culinary bronze vessels ever effected 
in this country.” In the present Inventory we are given 
illustrations of a cup, a platter, two saucepans, and a 
strainer-ladle or colander ; and to the tragedy of the farmer's 
ignorance is apparently to be added another. The “find” of 
1862 has disappeared. The present whereabouts of the 
Roman kitchen utensils is unknown. In 1902 an exhibition 
of local antiquities was heldat Rhyl, and in the catalogue is 
the following entry: “224. Photograph of Romano-British 
bronze culinary or sacrificial vessels found near Plas Ucha, 
Abergele, in 1862, now in the possession of Mr. D. ©. 
Carmichael, Dowlais, S. Wales.” The Commissioners inform 
us that every effort has been made to trace the utensils, but 
in vain. Possibly their search may succeed in the end throngh 
the publicity given to the “find” by the Denbighshire 
Inventory. 





AMERICA AND ITALY.* 
Tuosz who have read the delightful Reminiscences of 4 
Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan always expect wholesome enter- 
tainment from a volume with Mrs. Hugh Fraser's name on 
the title-page, The book which she has written about ber 
experiences on the Pacific Slope—with the assistance of ber 
son—amply justifies this expectation. It gives a lively and 
readable account of life among the settlers in the State of 
Washington, occupying the extreme north-west corner of the 





* An Inventory of the Ancient’ Monuments of the County of Denbigh. Part IV. 
of yy the Royal. Commigsion on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments in Wales and Monmouthshire. London: Wyman and Sons. [10s.] 





* (1) Seven Years on the Pacific Slope. By Sn, Hugh Fraser and Hugh © 


Fraser. London: T. Werner Laurie. [12s. net. )}——-(2) More Italian 
days, By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, London: Hutchinson and Co, [l6s, net.) 
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territory of the United States, and popularly known as the 
Chinook State, from the Indian name of the warm moist wind 
hich often blows in spring, and clears the land of many feet 
ef snow in twenty-four hours, thas working a surprising 
transformation in the landscape. Mrs. Fraser makes it plain 
bow the fascination of pioneer life in these outlying districts 
gets hold of even a casual visitor, and converts what was 
meant to be a holiday trip into a life’s occupation. Amongst 
the curious stories which she tells we may quote this amazing 
account of the irrepressible American child and his or her 
amusements in a wild country :— 


“A sort of epidemic of lawlessness swept over our village now 
and then, and the hopeless weakness of the elders where their own 
children were concerned brought things to a pass which became 
quite intolerable once, when every boy in the place had got hold 
of firearms of one kind or another and let fly at anything in sight. 
Thad a habit of walking up and down inside our front fence for 
half an hour at the end of the day when I felt too lazy to take a 

constitutional. There was a family, consisting of an absent 
oa a mother of weak intellect, and a crowd of young scally- 
wags, who were camping that winter in a shack at the foot of our 
bill, and the figure of a lonely woman tramping up and down 
against the skyline proved too irresistible a target to be neglected. 
I was miles away in thought, as usual, when a queer something 

through the air over my head and there was a little tap on 
the roof of the house. I turned—fortunately—to look what had 
hit there, when another bullet, better aimed, sang past close 
to me; and then, glancing down the hill, I beheld one of the 
Martin boys carefully taking aim at me again, his eldest sister, 
a girl of fifteen, standing beside him and helping him to get tho 
distance! Within twenty-four hours the ju had had his hat 
shot through, Sadie Lawrence had her hand in a sling, somebody 
else had all but lost a thumb; and even then it was only under 
the most severe pressure from my own family that the judge 
was induced to look up the statute which forbade children 
under fourteen to use firearms at all, and makes it felony 
for all and sundry to let them off within half a mile of 
buman habitations and travelled roads. I have never scen 
anything to equal the weakness of the American country people 
with their children. I used to tell them that they were 
actually afraid of them, and I am sure they are. We got the 
statute put into force that time, though; the firearms—such a 
eollection of rifles and pistols!—were confiscated, and for a 
time the land had peace—but I am afraid the fathers and 
mothers of the culprits never quite forgave us for spoiling their 
darlings’ innocent fun.” 

Mrs. Fraser’s More Italian Yesterdays isa book of a very 
different nature, being based rather on her wanderings in the 
byways of history than on her own experiences. Italy holds 
the same fascination for her as it held for her distinguished 
brother, the late Marion Crawford, and she partakes in large 
measure of his remarkable skill in embodying that fascination 
im words and handing it on to the untravelled reader. She 
deals with many historical episodes, such as the pontificates 
of Gregory the Great and Pius IX., the captivity of Pius VIL, 
the meteoric reign of Murat at Naples, and the chequered 
eareer of his predecessor, Queen Joan. Here is an anecdote 
of Pio Nono which may be read with special interest at the 
present moment :— 

“One day the Holy Father, walking in the Quirinal Gardens, 
asentry on duty. The man silently held out a loaf of 
for his inspection. Pius IX. took it, examined it, and asked 

one question, ‘Do you always get bread as bad as this?’ ‘ Always, 
Santo Padre,’ was the reply. A sudden descent on the com- 
missariat department showed that he had spoken the truth. 
When the sun rose again the cheating commissary was repenting 
ef his sins in prison. There is a beautifully practical side to 
autocratic government!” 

Best of all in the book, however, we like the charming 
personal reminiscences of happy days in Leghorn and Venice, 
in villages of the Abruzzi and nooks of the Apennines, with 
which Mrs. Fraser occasionally indulges her readers. 





WILD LIFE IN AFRICA.* 


THACEERAY somewhere describes the evolution of the annual 
“Keepsakes” once so fashionable, in which eminent artists 
were first employed to produce illustrations, and more or less 
eminent authors were then invited to “write up to” them. 
The portly volume now before us owes its existence to a some- 
what similar arrangement, as of the two names on its title- 
page the first is that of Mr. Cherry Kearton, whose share in 
the work seems to have been to take the admirable photographs 
—more than a hundred and sixty in number—with which the 
narrative of Mr. James Barnes is adorned. Most of these 





* Through Central Africa from East to West. By Cherry Kearton and James 
es. London: Casseli and Co, [2!s. net.]} 





photographs display the wild life of the Central African 
jungle under unusually favourable conditions. “It was 
resolved,” says Mr. Barnes, “ that there would be no wounded, 
trapped, or harassed animals taken, that slaughter would be 
conspicuous by its absence, that, so far as possible, animals 
would be seen moving undisturbed in their natural habitat, 
and that the native life would be represented unstaged and truth- 
fully.” The travellers seem tohave succeeded fairly well in living 
up to this excellent ideal, and Mr. Kearton’s photographs are 
in consequence exceptionally interesting. Many of them are 
taken from long rolls of “ moving pictures,” which have, we 
think, already earned a great measure of popularity amongst 
the audiences of cinematograph shows, who—if managers 
would only realize it—vastly prefer this sort of thing to the 
so-called “humorous” films. Mr. Barnes tells us that he and 
Mr. Kearton intend “to present to the great natural history 
museums of the world a duplicate set of the pictures 
obtained on this expedition, to form, as it were, the nucleus 
of # ‘film library’ for free exhibition only, in order that 
the public may see at least some of the mounted speci- 
mens staring out of their glass cases moving naturally in 
the freedom of prairie, veldt, or forest, for before long 
some of them may be as extinct as the dodo.” ‘This is 
an admirable idea, and we sincerely hope that it will be 
duly carried out. The amazingly rapid progress made in 
the development and pacification of Central Africa is 
exemplified by the fact that these pictures were mostly taken 
on the route followed by Stanley in his last terrible journey, 
only some twenty-five years ago. 





THE TURKS IN YEMEN.* 


Mr. Bury’s readable and sympathetic account of Yemen was 
sent to press before the outbreak of the European War, but 
in the preface he makes an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of Turkish politics :— 

“Turkey’s attitude towards the British, who have guaranteed 
the integrity of her empire for more than half a century, is largely 
the outcome of Teutonic intrigue, but our action in retaining her 
two new battleships (the ‘Sultan Osman’ and the ‘ Reshadich ") 
had more to do with it than most of us imagine. The subscription 
for those ships was a religious matter, to which all classes had 
contributed their utmost. We should not like our subscriptions 
for a new cathedral to be arbitrarily diverted to the building of a 
mosque. By the law of nations we were justified in our embargo 
on those battleships, but sentiment is impervious to logic, and 
popular feeling in Turkey became violently Anglophobe, though 
many of her greatest men realized what her departure from 
neutrality would mean.” 

Mr. Bury has been acquainted for fifteen years with South- 
West Arabia, the region which Ptolemy rather absurdly 
described as “ Arabia Felix ”—a term which was due to a mis- 
understanding of the Arabic name of the district, which literally 
means simply “ right band,” since it lies to the right when 
looked at from the standpoint of Alexandria. English 
geographers usually speak of the territory extending from 
south of Mecca to the boundaries of the Aden Protectorate as 
Yemen, but Mr. Bury prefers to transliterate the Arabic name 
as Yamen; he gives no reason for this preference. In the 
course of his zoological researches and wanderings he bas 
learnt to know the country and its inhabitants so well that we 
are not disposed to quarrel with him about its name, though 
we think that it is seldom worth while to run counter to 
accepted English practice—as recorded in such a work as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—in these unimportant details. He 
gives one of the clearest accounts that we have yet seen of the 
present position of Turkish rule in Yemen and the relations 
of the Porte with the _ Imam who now represents the former 
dynasty, which ruled in that country from the expulsion of 
the Turks in 1630 to its reconquest in 1871. He regards 
Turkey’s mad pro-German adventure as likely to be advan- 
tageous to Yemen, since “Turkey in Arabia will probably 
cease to exist—to the advantage of both parties, for her 
Arabian provinces are a constant drain on Turkey's resonrees, 
and Turkish rule is the curse of Arabia.” Mr. Bury’s book 
deserves to be read with care by all who have any 
concern to spare for this distressful corner of the world, 
and its vivid picture of a little-known but remarkable people 
cannot fail to appeal to even the idlest of readers for 
amusement, 


* Arabia Infelix, By G. Wyman Bury. Loadon : Macmillan and Co. {7s. 6d, 
net. } 
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ENTER AN AMERICAN.® 

THe humours of boarding-house life have been exploited at 
different times by modern novelists, but, to the best of our 
belief, the most suggestive scenario for a work of this sort 
remains, like the “ trackless places of the Pierides, untrodden 
hitherto by any human foot.” We refer to the passage in 
Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography in which he describes the 
company he consorted with in his twenty-one years’ sojourn 
in a boarding-house in Bayswater :— 

“The house is situated in a salubrious locality, and has Kensing- 

ton Gardens within three or four minutes’ walk. Experience proved 
it to be quiet and well managed; and it contained a group of 
inmates above the average of those one finds living en pension. 
There was a retired government officer belonging to the Stores 
Department—a Mauritian of French extraction, honourable in 
feeling, a great snuff-taker, and one who regretted that duelling 
had ceased. Next to him came an admiral, who every day drank 
the Queen’s health, and displayed piety and militancy in a not 
unusual combination. Another naval officer there was who uttered 
Radical sentiments, fostered in him, I fancy, by disappointment 
in his profession, for which he was evidently incompetent; and 
there was also a captain in the army, occupied in some philan- 
thropic work in London. Then came a maiden lady, between 
70 and 80, who had acquired a certain stock of information, ideas, 
and feelings in her teens, and had never since added to or modified 
them. These were fixtures. After them may be named sundry 
who were semi-settled—the wife of a judge in the West Indies, 
staying in England for her health, pretty and inane; an Indian 
tea planter, quiet and not unintelligent; an Australian with 
wife and daughter, come back to md his money. From 
time to time there were other visitors from the Colonies— 
from New Zealand, from the Cape, from Canada. Occasionally, 
too, there were Americans; of whom I remember the episcopal 
bishop of Illinois with his children. And then to these settled 
and semi-settled, must be added those who came for short periods 
—for the London season, or fora few weeks. Humdrum was the 
circle they formed, as indeed are most social circles. But on the 
whole I was tolerably contented with my surroundings. I have 
said that 87 Queen’s Gardens was the address of my new abode; 
but after afew years this address was slightly changed. Our 
hostess, Miss Shickle, took the next house No, 38, and by a door- 
way broken through, united the two houses. Thereafter No. 38 
became my address. As the dining-room and general drawing- 
room were in No. 37, No. 38 was quieter; and I was enabled to 
seclude myself as much as I wish In fact I saw no more of my 
fellow guests than one sees of those who daily come to the table 
a’ héte of a Continental hotel. As the arrangements were such as 
freed me from all trouble and provided for my needs satisfactorily, 
I was never seriously tempted to make any change.” 
Being wholly unable ourselves to make use of the magnificent 
possibilities contained in this statement, we generously offer 
it without fee to any novelist in search of a plot, suggesting 
as a title “The Philosopher en Pension.” 

Mr. Crosby-Heath’s dramatis personae are not so richly 
diversified as those enumerated above. There is nobody 
quite so romantic among Miss Pewsey’s guests as the 
Mauritian gentleman, “ honourable in feeling, a great snuff- 
taker, and one who regretted that duelling had ceased”; 
and we regret the early disappearance from the scene of 
the Colonel, who might otherwise have developed amiable 
peculiarities comparable to those of the officers described 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer. In respect of nomenclature, 
again, there is nothing to equal Shickle, which seems to 
us a perfectly ideal name for a boarding-house keeper. On 
the other hand, we have in Mrs. Curran and Mrs. Bannister 
combined something like a counterpart to the “pretty and 
inane” wife of the West Indian Judge, and though there is 
only one American, Mr, Wallace is a host in himself. The 
plot is simple enough. On the departure of the Colonel, 
her only male tenant, for his summer outing, Miss Pewsey, 
the hard-working, kindly, anxious little ménagére, is left with 
her four lady guests—Mrs. Golling, a stately, austere, and 
parsimonious old widow; Mrs. Curran, the harassed but 
sprightly and courageous wife of a detrimental Major in 
the Indian Army; Mrs. Bannister, another widow, young, 
“pretty and inane”; and Miss Spink, the strenuous 
and angular daughter of a deceased clergyman. The 
opening chapters of the story are excellent, and the set- 
ting of the little stage for the entrance of the principal 
character could not be better done. The ladies are united by 
the common bond of a more or less restricted purse; but there 
the similarity ends, and their different characteristics, and 
the cleavages and attractions which result from them, are 





* Enter an American. By E, Crosby-Heath, London: Methuen and Co, [Gs.] 











indicated with light yet engaging humour. What could be 
better, for example, than the account of Mrs. Curran’s musical 
accomplishments P— 

“She is self-taught, her musical nature having broken the 

barriers of ignorance with incredible results. She may be 
described as a musical conjurer, for she accomplishes on the 
twanging old Broadwood in the drawing room feats that are little 
short of marvellous. She can play a familiar air in a rhythm 
totally differont from that in which it is written; she can combing 
two airs so skilfully that one can distinguish neither, whilst yet 
one recognises both; she is an adept in the musical legerdemaig 
which utilises one air as the accompaniment to another. Her 
masterpiece is Auld Lang Syne played with the left hand, and My 
Heart is Sair for Somebody played with the right, Mrs. Golli 
calls for this when she and the Colonel have won at bridge, an 
she looks severely at Mrs. Bannister, who sometimes surreptitiously 
puts her fingers in her ears during the performance.” 
The irruption of the wealthy, unconventional American who 
becomes the temporary occupant of the Colonel’s rooms is 
nothing short of electrifying in its results on his fellow-boarders, 
He is as stimulating as acatfish. First he shocks, then he cap. 
tivates, and in the long run he humanizes them—wives, widows, 
and spinsters alike. We have only one serious criticism to make; 
it is not that Mr. Wallace's goodness is incredible, but that he 
is credited with working too many miracles. Also that it is 
overdoing things a little to represent him as having lost three 
wives in rapid succession. So tender-hearted a man as we are 
asked to believe him to be would hardly have emerged from 
this triple bereavement with such high spirits. With these 
deductions, we can cordially commend Mr. Crosby-Heath’s 
story for its vivacity and cheerfulness. 





Columbine. By Viola Meynell. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—The 
somewhat affected fancifulness of Miss Meynell’s thres 
chapter-headings is occasionally reflected in the book itself; 
but that is only because the line between delicacy and affee- 
tation is such a thin one, and Miss Meynell’s writing is before 
all else delicate and subtle. She excels in defining just those 
small differences of character which make for individuality 
more than the most emphasized caricature, in conveying to 
us, for example, the pathetic and unconscious lack of refine. 
ment which made Lily so little at ease in Dixon’s home cirele, 
where “he had the kind of hour that he loved, when at the 
meal-time they all met interestedly, each with a sense of work 
done—his father, whose work mattered, inquiring with keen 
interest into work which comparatively did not matter; his 
mother very quiet but very salient in all she said and did; 
Alison always varying and uncertain but never less lovable; 
and Jennifer Watts, whose capability was extended even to 
being no jar upon their intimacy.” We have perhaps more 
sympathy with Lily than with either of the other women who 
influence Dixon's life; but the care and skill which the writer 
has brought to the drawing of her minor characters are infinite, 
even to Mrs. Smith, who is merely a “ voice off stage.” Indeed, 
how can we better praise Miss Meynell than by saying that 
she has kept us supremely interested in a story where, after 
all, absolutely nothing happens ? 

ReaDaBLE Novets.—Book Here. By W. Pett Ridge 
(Methuen and Co. 2s. net.)}—A volume of short stories, lack- 
ing in Mr. Pett Ridge’s usual brilliancy of characterization, 
but admirable in form and idea.——His Royal Happinen. 
By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan). (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)\—This love story of Alfred, King of 
England, and the daughter of the President of the United 
States is a curious mixture of comedy and futurist politics. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— 2 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





Though there is now a considerable literature upon place 
names, the best works hitherto have dealt with special 
localities, and there has been no satisfactory comprebensive 
work taking in England as a whole. This gap has been to 
a great extent filled by The Place-Names of England and 
Wales, by the Rev. James B. Johnston (John Murray, los. 
net). Mr. Johnston gives short discussions of the origins of 
a large number of the principal English place-names, and also 
provides an introduction sketching the various historical 
strata in which the names originated. A glance through the 
catalogue shows that the great majority of the names have 
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straightforward meanings, in spite of unfamiliar superficial 
appearances (¢.9., Pirbright is a corruption of an Old English 
word meaning “pear-tree-wood”). Only occasionally do we 
fnd anything so romantic as Pucklechurch, “the church of 
the Goblin.” Many of the names are, of course, of historical 
interest; thus we are reminded by Flendish (Flemings’ ditch) 
in Cambridgeshire and Botusfleming (Flemings’ parish) in 
Cornwall that visitors from the Low Countries have for many 
centuries been settlers in different parts of England. One of 
the strangest origins of all, perhaps, is that of Baldock in 
Hertfordshire. This name, according to Mr. Jobnston, is 
nothing less than a mediaeval version of “ Baghdad,” derived 
through the Italian “ Baldacco.” The place was founded by 
the Knights Templars, and such was the imaginative name 
that they chose for it, 





The suitable treatment of youthful criminals is now coming 
to be recognized as perhaps the fundamental problem with 
regard to crime and punishment. Jt was in the United 
States that the first experiments were made with special 
Courts for the trial of young offenders, and it is upon 
American experience during the last fifteen years that Messrs. 
Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin rely in their book 
upon Juvenile Courts and Probation (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. 
net), The volume is issued with the authority of a Special 
Committee of the American National Probation Associa- 
tion, and is in its essence a practical handbook prepared by 
experts with a view to assisting future workers in the same 
field. Every detail of the question is in turn considered, from 
the difficult psychological problems at the root of the subject 
to such practical matters as the architectural design of the 
Courthouse or the methods of registration to be used by the 
office staff. 





Sir Hiram Maxim’s autobiography, My Life (Methuen and 
Co., 16s. net), is a chronicle of inventions, for the Maxim gun 
was only the climax of a long series of ingenious devices in 
many different branches of mechanical science. The volume 
gives us, moreover, a vivid enough impression of its author's 
personality, of his rather cynical common-sense, of his dry 
humour, of his self-confidence, and of his intolerance of the 
innumerable incompetent and stupid people it was his mis- 
fortune to come across. Altogether, Sir Hiram Maxim's 
string of anecdotes, his conversations with crowned heads, 
his disputes with rival inventors, and his struggles with 
bungling workmen make up an entertaining book. 





David Douglas was well known as an exploring botanist, 
and made two journeys to North America in the course of the 
years 1823-1827 on behalf of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The Journal kept by him during his travels is now after nearly 
acentury published for the first time under the direction of 
the Society (William Wesley and Son, 21s. net). Much of the 
material will be found of interest to botanists and horti- 
eulturists, especially a detailed catalogue of thirty-three 
species of American oaks. The volume also contains a short 
memoir of Douglas, and an extraordinary account by two 
missionaries of his tragic death in a trap for catching wild 
eattle on the island of Hawaii. 

It is estimated that there are to-day about twelve 
millions of Jews in the whole world. Of these half live 
im Russia alone, while the remainder are scattered through 
practically every civilized country. In The Conquering Jew 
(Cassell and Co., 6s.) Mr. John Foster Fraser discusses the 
position occupied by the Semitic communities in each of their 
various adopted countries in turn. The book is not written 
either from a definitely pro-Semite or anti-Semite standpoint, 
but the author's object has been to give an impartial survey 
of the facts. The conclusion at which he arrives is that, 
although at the present time the Jews hold a dominating 
position in the world, henceforward the disintegration of their 
race is to be looked for, and their gradual absorption into the 
other races of mankind. 





The Psychological Laboratory at Bedford College has issued 
aset of interesting papers chronicling some recent work done 
there on the general subject of “Memory, Association, and 
Thought Processes.” The first of these Psychological Studies 
(Hodder and Stoughton for the University of London Press, 


2s. 6d. net) describes experiments with mice and rats learning 
from experience to find their way through mazes, while the three 
remaining papers deal more directly with the processes of the 
human mind. The experimental work bas evidently been 
conscientiously performed, and the reports give a clear résumé 
of the results obtained. 


The large demand for doctors which is likely to be felt in 
the next few years, as an indirect result of the war, has directed 
attention to the many opportunities which the medical pro- 
fession now offers to women. In a timely volume entitled 
English Medical Women (Pitman and Sons, 3s. 6d.) Miss 
A. H. Bennett has given a popular aceount of the work already 
done by them in the past, and especially of the nature of the 
training provided at the London School of Medicine for 
Women. A sympathetic preface is contributed by Mr. Stephen 
Paget. 


It was with the aim of making history a living subject in 
schools by means of constant local illustration that Mr. 
Ian C. Hannah began the excellent bistory of Norwich which 
he now publishes under the title of The Heart of East Anglia 
(Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley, 7s. 6d. net). 








We have received Volume XIV. of the Fourth Series of the 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers compiled by the Royal Society 
(Cambridge University Press, £2 10s. net). The volume 
includes authors whose names begin with CO, D, E, and part 
of F, making over fifty thousand entries in all. 





A new edition (the sixteenth) has reached us of The Extra 
Pharmacopeia (H. K. Lewis, 2 vols., 21s. net). It contains 
numerous improvements, and has been revised in accordance 
with the new British Pharmacopeia published last antumn. 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 390.) 
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AFRAID OF FOOD 


Sufferers from Indigestion are apt to become faddists in tho 
matter of food, thus finding themselves in time reduced to a very 
meagre and unsatisfying dict. 

With the help of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only 
by Savory and Moore, digestion is so much improved that a strict 
diet becomes unnecessary. By freeing the stomach of Acidity they 
allow the natural digestive ferments to act, and thus provide a 
most valuable corrective for all forms of Indigestion. ‘They are 
especially beneficial in cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, Lilious- 
ness, &c, 


TESTIMONY. 

“TI have suffered for yess with acute indigestion, sometimes for months 
having to use a special diet, but after taking two boxes of the Absorbent 
Lozenges, I am able, with care, to have the same meals as the rest of my 
family.” 

**T have found they act in a wonderful way for Acid Dyspepsia (a most severo 
form, too). I have had more relief from pain and discomfort since taking them 
= I have known for 12 years, and can now eat heartily with no bad after- 

‘lects.”’ 








Bowes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and meutioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 
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Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. . 
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ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrow Ganper, Lowpox. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Aitken (J. BE) The Christ of the Men of Art, roy 8vo...(T. & T. Clark) net 15/0 

Armstrong (H. F.), Descriptive Geometry for Students in yy yn! 
Science and Architecture, roy BVO ............cceeeeeeeeee (Chapman & )net 8/6 
Samaj (The), by Lajpat (Long: )net 5/0 
MES (Macmillan) net 5/0 


y (R. L.), Ancient Civilization, cr 8vo 
Bakenhus (R. E.) and others, The Panama Canal ...(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 











Benson (R. H). Spiritual Letters to One of His Converts (Lo ans) net 2/6 

‘ord (J. D.), The Invisible Event, cr 8vo ......... (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 

quet (B.), Three tures on Aesthetic, cr 8vo......... ( i )net 3/6 

G. N.), Biology, 8vo ........... am (Bell) net 7/6 

Carey (W. J.) ty Priesthood, Cr8VO .....,--sessssscsseoeeeuessees Longmans) net 3/6 
Carlton (H, W.), paniels; their Breaking for Sport and Field Trials, cr 8vo 

(H. ny E, 3/6 

Cole (8.), Skirts of Straw, cr 8vo & ) 60 


Cor (OC. D.), Structural Steel Drafting and Elementary 


ign, 4to 
(Chapman & Hall) net 10, 
on ++ (U. 8/6 


es 








Cooper (C. S.), The Modernizing of the Orient, 8vo nwin) net 
Cumine (RB. A.), Y wee ury Press) net 3/6 
(J. an oe 6 Country—and t om ( ) 6” 
Davis (F. 8.), Ck 0° Dawn, CF BV0...........cccceeecsereeesseerens (Mac: net 4/6 
Dye-St and Coal-Tar Products, by various writers ...(C. Lockwood) net 7/6 
Falls (C). Rudyard Kipling: a Critical Study, 8vo .... ..(M. Secker) net 7/6 
Farnol (J.), The Chronicles of the Imp, cr 8V0 ...........0-s.sesccsceeseeeenees w) 3/6 

Fate of esac Scere (The), by an Officer of the Grand Fleet, cr 8vo 

(Center Press) 3/6 
Fleets of the World, 1915, oblong 8vo (Nash) net 7/6 
Fraser (J. F.), The Conquering Jew, Cr 8V0 ......ccscceceecsecessesenseneee (Cassell) 6/0 
Garvice (C.), In Exchange for Love, cr 8v0 ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Godley (E.), The Great Condé: Louis II, de Bourbon, 8vo (J. Murray) net 15/0 
Hepler (C.), The Fellowship of Silence, cr 8vo ............. Macmillan) net 4/6 
‘Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Hewlett (M.), A Lover's Tale, cr BVO ..........0..c0000: ane 
Hobson (B. ), Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 2 yo.s., roy © a net 84/0 
Holberg’s Comedies, cr 8vo .... mw rd) net 6/6 
Holt (L. H.), Introduction to the Study of Government ( millan) net 8/6 































Ho (W.), The Vo of the Norsemen to America (H. Milford) net 17/0 
H (F. M.), The G O_O Lane) 6/0 
Huefferi(F. M.), When Blood is Their Argument (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Hutchinson (L.), The Canal ternational Trade Com- 
SEs Tl iscinccnthnanninhnoanntntnaticisiosstnneigaiemannnietttnannnnenl Macmillan) net 7/6 
James (K.), The City of Contrasts, cr 8V0 ..........c6ccecc00ee (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Lake (K.), The Stewardship of Faith, 8vo .. ..(Christophers) net 5/0 
Keating (J.), Tipperary Tommy, Cr 8V0 .............cccccseesseseeseerenees tMethuen) 6/0 
nerf (BR. M.), The Winning of the Far West, 8vo ..(Putnam) net 10/6 
MacGill (P.), The Rat-Pit, CF 80 ......cccccccccscosesesccesccessescccecess (H. Jenkins) 6/0 
Maeterlinck (M.), Poems, Or 8V0 ..........cccceccesereeeeerenens ...(Methuen) net 5/0 
Mount (C. B.), Translations, Greek and Latin, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Moncrieff (A, M. S.-), A Shadow of °57, cr 80 ..........cccccseeceeseeeneees (Unwin) 60 
Neal (R. W.), Short Stories in the Making, cr 8vo ... (H. een 3/6 
neyes (A,) : a Belgian Christmas Eve, 12mo (Methuen) net 
Peterson (M.), Just Because, cr Svo + Melrose) 6/0 
Pocock (R.), The Splendid Black 4 uray) 6/0 
Roberts (H.), All about Gardening, cr 8vo Lock) net 3/6 
Roberts (M.), Sweet Herbs and Bitter, cr 8vo ... (Nash) 6/0 
Selwyn (E. G.), The Teaching of Christ, cr 8vo Longmans) net 2/6 
Sparks (B. J.), A Matriculation English Course ( r & Stoughton) 3/0 
eS) w (W. 8.), Frank Brangwyn and his Work, 1910-1914...(K. Paul) net 10/6 
Stephens (J.), Songs from the Clay, cr 8V0..............s00000- .( millan) net 3/6 
Strayer (P. M.), The Reconstruction of the Church, cr (Macmillan) net 6/6 


Sykes (P. M.), A History of Persia, 2 vols., 8vo ...... ...(Macmillan) net 50/0 
‘Tapper (T.) and Goetschius (P.), An Illustrated History of Music, 8vo 


: (J. Murray) net 7/6 

Taylor (H. O.), Deliverance, Cr BVO ..........ccceceecceecersereeees (Macmillan) net 5/6 

‘Tegnér’s ‘The Children of the Lord’s Supper, cr 8vo......... (H. Milford) net 6/6 
bead (F, and J. W.), Representative English Dramas from Dryden to 

IIIT TITITTIIITIT icin initia ari iaeietitbincdaniatscaniaineneuttnnecanteteti H. Milford) net 5/0 

‘Turner (W.), Great Schools of Painting, cr 8vo . ..(A, Melrose) net 5/0 

White (F. M.), Powers of Darkness, cr 8V0 ............ccccceeeeee (Ward & Lock) 6 





Winans (W.), Automatic Pistol Shooting, cr 8vo.................. (Putnam) net 3/6 
Young (N.), Napoleon in Exile ; St. Helena, 1815-1821, 2 vols. (S. Paul) net 32/0 


ORTHAMPTON COUNTY BORO 
N COMMITTEE, UGH EDUCATIOg 


didates should be Graduates, with not less than second-class honours, of 
a University of ni Kingdom or possess eT qualifications, 
They should have had i in a Secondary School of the first grade, 
+ th hg perannum, rising by yearly increments of £12 10s. to 
um, 
Further and a Form of Application may be obtained from the 


SECRETARY TO THE COMMITTEE, who must receive completed applica. 
tions not later than Wednesdey, the 7th April next. 
Ma St Giles Street, Northampton, ae 
or 
8rd March, 1915. . 





IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT INSPECTRESS of 
Elementary Schools, chiefly for work in Infants’ ments, 
should havea thorough knowledge of modern meth of Infant in 
Kindergarten and Handwork, and must not be over 30 years of 
person appointed would be required to give her whole time to work 
a commences at £120 per annum, rising in five years to 
£155 perannum. The appointment will be os to the provisions of the 
Liverpool Corporation (Superannuation) Act, 191 

Applications should be made by letter, giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience, and be accom by copies of three testimonials, addressed 
tothe DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, s0 as 
to be received not later than Thursday, the 25th March, 1915. 

EDWD. BR. PICKMERE 
3rd March, 1915, 


Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 
ADRAS COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS 
HEADMASTERSHIP. 

The Governors invite eugtentions for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the 
Madras College. ° 5 (which may in the future be increased at 
the discretion of the Governors) with a house. Candidates must be Graduates 
of some University of the United Kingdom. The College is a Secondary School 
with an Elementary Department attached to it. The successful applicant will 
be expected to enter on his duties on lst September next.—Applications and 
testimonials (twelve orate’ of each, which will not be returned) to be sent te 


Cc. 8. GRACE, W Andrews, Secretary to the Governors, 
15th April next. No canvassing allowed. 


HE APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT-MASTER 
IN THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF HONG KONG, 














The Secre of State for the Colonies requires an ASSISTANT-MASTER 


for the Education De: ment, Hong Kong. 

Candidates should trained teachers qualified to teach general subjects, 
have a University Degree, and possess a knowledge of English phonetics 
They should be not more than about 30 years of age, and unmarried. 

The en ment will be in the first instance for three years at a salary of 
£300. At the end of that time the Assistant-Master will be placed, if mutually 
agreed, on the pensionable establishnient of the Colony with a of £308 
year, rising to £550 a year by increments of £10 and, later, £15 annually. 

A free will be provided, A free passage home will be provided at the 
end of the three years period, the engagement is terminated for reasons 
other than misconduct, or, before the expiration of three years, if the Master 
is incapacitated from further service by mental or a disability. 

Candidates who desire to stand for this post should submit their applications 
in covers marked **C,. A.”’ to The SECRETARY, Board of Education, White 
hall, London, 8.W., from whom further particulars can be obtained, 
SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to The SECRETARY, Scotch Educa 
tion Department, Whitehall, London, 5.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID 











ILL WOUNDED OFFICERS who no longer require 

their WEBLEY-SCOTT AUTOMATIC PISTOLS (455 size) kindly 
communicate with “‘ THE GENERAL,” 48 Dover Street, W., who is prepared 
to purchase same ? 


~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(Heaawace EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, for the beginning of May, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for class 
of ary § boys. Candidates must have a Degree of some University in the 
United Kingdom or must have passed the Examination of the Oxford Degree 
or the Cambridge Tripos. ‘Training desirable and experience necessary. 
Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £160.— 
Applications to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar School, Falmouth, 
tatore 20th March, 1915, 

8th March, 1915. 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ACCRINGTON. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS with special qualifications for the 


teaching of English and Latin. 
Applicants must be graduates and experienced in Secondary School teaching. 
= —_— will be given to a candidate holding an honours degree in Latia or 
nglish. 
_ Salary £100, rising by £10 a year to £170, The scale provides for an allowance 
in perenes “ ney = ex . rience, 
© appointment is subject to the conditions and regulations r ti 
Secondary Schools under the Lancashire Education Sealiten, eed tad 
Forms of application (to be returaed not later than April 2nd) obtainable 
AITKEN, 


from: — . H, 
Accrington. Town Clerk, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, LANCASTER GATE, W.— 

e REQUIRED, in September, a TUTOR for the Students in Training, to 
Lectare ou the History and Practice of Education, to supervise the School 
Practice, ae as bee pa of the —— _ Students. Qualifications neces- 
sary: a gx ree and experience in teaching. Salary £180, with id . 
—Apply to The PRINCIPAL: ~~ a aealiaa iia 




















OLERAINE ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 


WANTED, after Midsummer Holidays, a HEAD-MASTER for the above 
Institution, which is one of the most successful and best equipped Protestant 
Public Schools in Ireland. Accommodation for over 70 Boarders, and a large Day 
School. Fora properly qualified candidate, the opening is a most attractive 
one. 

Full ticulars of the Duties and Emoluments of the post may be obtained 
from the HON. SECRETARY, Goleraine Academical Institution, Coleraine, 
Co. Londonderry, to whom applica.ions, with copies of Testimonials, should 
be addressed. 


ONTREAL.—TRAFALGAR INSTITUTE.—Wanted, 

in September, a PRINCIPAL (Woman) for beautifully situated 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Salary 1,250 dollars per annum resident, 

Apply, AT ONCE, by letter, giving full particulars of experience and qualif- 

cations, to REGISTRAR, Joiut Agency, Oakley Housc, Bloomsbury Street, 
London. 


NIVERSITY OF 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF CIVIC DESIGN, : 

The Council invite applications for this Chair, which is associated with the 
School of Architecture. Salary £400. Residence required from Ist October to 
S3lst March. Professional ctice allowed on conditions. Duties to begia 
Ist October, 1915. Applications, together with the names of three persons to 
whom reference may be made, and twelve copies of not more than six 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 10th May, 
1915. Further particulars regarding conditions and duties may be had oa 
application. EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


ING’S (CATHEDRAL) SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will be vacant after the end of the Summer 
Term. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. G. J. GRAY, Clerk to the 
Governors, Chapter House, Peterborough. 


RGANISING SECRETARY REQUIRED immediately 
for East End Infant Care Association. Must be fully trained « 
experienced health visitor and hold the C.M.B. Certificate. Salary £1508 year. 
—Apply by letter only to Miss MATHESON, Town Hall, Poplar, London. 











LIVERPOOL. 











————s 








LECTURES, &c. 


yas REV. JOHN HUNTER, 
(Late of Glasgow), 
Preaches every Sunday morning in the 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Worship at Eleven o'clock, 





D.D. 
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OICE PRODUCTION AND 
abe = by Senfon ts College of Oratory. Teachers, Messrs. Bassett Roe, 


ames, Montague Fowler. Special terms to clergy. 
_ Yor fall | particulars apply SECBETARY, 83 London Wall, E.C. 


QOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 NORTHUMBERLAND Avene, LONDON, 
Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
League Meetings, &o. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 

















Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxlord Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the ¢herwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
20 to £218 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three. years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 











EBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
rten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 


€.G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds. —For Prospectuses and inf. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 








Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES 9 “4 as CHILDREN’S NURSES. — = for six months’ 
course, Children residence. aur” absociation,” to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADI ES? SANITARY CIATION, CORPORATED, 

19 Beaumont Steset, Ldveryost. 


PRIVATE. TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. Pa. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pils + 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
eutry), &c. Large modern house, within tee A Dlus- 
tented Prospectus apply Btirling Bouse, Bes Maoner Road urnemonuth, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

ing School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

W2 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES, 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses | Miss SC COTT, M.A 


Miss MOLYNEUX, MLA, 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; unds of 12 acres. 


ry 
Baalthy situation ; high position ; SAFE DISTANCE IN ND. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 10 to19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

oe may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 

and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly Liistory Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


DAtirestrap, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 









































HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Princiyal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., _ A. —— Thorough ———- 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain 
prepared for advanced Examinations and forthe Universities if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX — PINSHUEST. 
Be Snead i tase untae 
Miss MENNELL (tected ty tse Gate - po oem te 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE ros ,, GI BLS, 
HUYTON HALL, HUYTON, near LIVER 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR a 
President: The EARL OF ee cs G. c.Vv.0. 
Chairman of Council: F. J. L ESLIE . Beq. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ANTHONY, B.A. ‘(Lond.). 
ag poten saat balla Wo tL &c., > ay country. Honse 


sae ving Scholarships to the 
ties. ae ona open . University Scholarships won in three years. Two 
Entrance Scholarships of of £40 and smaller Bursaries offered in 1915. Examina- 


tious begin MARCH 16ru.—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Hend-Mistrees—Misa L, £0COX. 
Spring Term began Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th. 


S*: HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
ly situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 























ant enews of the South and Bast Coasts. ae modern education. 
irls can 


specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
RESIDENT PUPILS “ONL Y. 


ELOCUTION. 


Ohta EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, _ WESTMINSTER LONDON. 
Telephone: ¥ Victoria 3219.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, P. PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncrn Grar, 
Board and ‘Tuition, @ year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Mies M. V. Hruz, M.A. 
Board and ‘I uition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
sy. premises. Fees £60, 
he Council will cousider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOC SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. _ 8. H. WeCass 
Board a Tuition ait of Ladies” Coltegs, wy —- tages f Is 
an ion, uineas a van lor gir 
preparing for the University. . 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, Ez C.B., MP. me er 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff cousists 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the 3 Gymnastic , 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers ef Phy 
Education. Health Studeuts received in Medica! supervision, 
References <_r to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
7s BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss a Students 





are trained in this College to b Teachers of Gy Colleges and 
Schools. The course of extends over 2 years, and Includes Edetational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish M ,» Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Heckey, Lacrosse, Cricket ‘ennis, &e. 





\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR ap aia 
% HAGLEY Boas, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TA a bp swe Be 
Preparation for the Universi 
E DEPALAMENT 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT ND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(ae HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


dened, ‘Eatse charge of pope rom cheese appiy PINCIEALS. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 

nch, as well as full range of e¢ other subjeets ; boarding fees moderate; 


and liberal diet; healthy local &e., Ct -y grounds; sea 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss  HODERTS, Pri 


ARIS HOME SCHOOL IN aa —First-rate 
4 el Saee L Professors. Only | see = 'e -7 we 
Healthy. alin. near Heath. — Mile, EXPULSON, 23 Fawley Road, 
- Hampstead, N.W. 
LiXeHort SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 


Asmall HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. LS. Thoroug' h genera} education on modern 
— Principal, 
































ines ENeLEn H (formerly a noel wey Bold a, odalming), 
|S (cama OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Privcipal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residentiai School tor Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three _ on application to Principal. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, h Slst to April 28th. 





OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Fest, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOO L FOR ~—_ "| tional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music Oe sition attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils bm for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good and tie! Relerences 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring of Biackbeath, 8.E., Rev, Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL tor Prospectus. 


UTEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Q Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss wean = M.A.Loud, (Girton 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education, built fora ool, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey: "Tennis et, Swimming, 
&c. Summer ‘Term vegins Thursday, May 6th, be “ 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER hy 

w b 

NEW ae Santas & for Women. G ~ mpestinn, ae 


and Flowers, Pull t Botan 
Exam. two Thatcham ~~, bracketed Gold Medallists. Bockeeping, 


Marketing, Fr Fruit preserving. —For prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

gee aw any A 4 the entry of Cadets parents sbhoukl write for 
this book, whic torm the new Regulations, with full 
ee aeetten al life at the Roy al Naval Colleges, Osborne aud Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
65 South Molten Street, London, W. 
































ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful stuation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Syecial ENGINEEKKING elass for NavaL 


CADETS, Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 





and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are vot alveady in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also "ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
OPENED 1900. 








A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 


NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 9ru, 


Head-Master: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 


Full Prospectus on application. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9ru, and following days, for FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70, £50, £40, and £30), one of which is offered for 

the sons of Officers killed in the War.—For particulars apply The BURSAR, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—-Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


“1 ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science), 
of ee value of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

8 C H O O L. 


,rewswe ss 


Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scieutitic and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each a 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


| Pelican PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum pam ma are now in use, Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
uformation, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. ps W. LUSHINGTON, 


M.A., or to the RSAR, 
RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter, 
end-Master: F. W. STOCKS, MLA, 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 29rn. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 29ru. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


~{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings and boarding 
houses (1911), Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev. 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S. W. 


[ekrey GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


HMealthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarshi Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will in Thursday, 22nd April, 
1915, Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 

ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


T. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

in the last week in March for about 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for 
board and tuition in some cases to £9 per annum, and also for about 15 
Places on the Foundation, reducing same fees to £46 per annum.—Apply, 


HEAD-MASTER, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G, Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


JASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 

11 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Plysical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—OColthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley E: ; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, medical care, and suitable education for 


8 subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. weekly.—Further particulars ie) 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, nao 




































































EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Boys who don’t get on at 
Public Schools, shy boys, idle boys, boys who can be 
led but not driven. Many such boys become failures 
for want of good Guidance and Encouragement at the 
critical time. Consultation and Advice (in confidence) without obligation. 
“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester, 


ANTED, a SCHOOL, good discipline assured, for g 
BACKWARD YOUTH from the Gold Coast, who needs strict super. 

vision. Appropriate fees will be paid.—Address, in writing, for full rticulars, 
to “ M. we care of J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, £.C. 


|S oe WARD 
BOYS 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


KJCHOOIS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~~ 1 (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

rotors Ae 
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of fees, 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are ly responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. _Telephone—1136 City, 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid nts in their selection 4 sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full iculars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
+ — including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in nglan 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present cnn- 





ditions. The age of Pupil, district prefe . rough idea of fees should be 
ven, ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
annon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 





HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from gualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pro: tuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. | 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets ("EATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Childrea, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
Resident Physician (M.D.). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
OLD FOR THE WAR CHARITIES.—Many people 
are giving of their best by selling trinkets and jewellery pons 
more than intrinsic value. If you wish to send gold in the same way, 
- J those old pieces of Gold Jewellery. Utmost value given for them 
FRASERS, the well-known house, who will buy for cash Gold Watches, 
Brooches, Gold Chains, Gold Rings, Gold Bracelets, &c. Ref ce: Capi 
and Counties Bank.—F RASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. & 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has beon qqoctally cast 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gard 
Billiarda, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply Ww. GRISE W00. 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 s . Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THB 
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and Electricity. 
































PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorut), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tas Kne 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bat 
normal income, or who are wis to 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are n 
Treasurer; ‘THE Eant or Hanzowsr, Secretary: Goprrer H, HaMittos. 
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*.° To Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visitors, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni- 
fied, well-furnished Adam House, in an ideal 


situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quiet HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over- 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Further particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The House could be let from the middle of March 
tl the end of August, or for further term by arrange- 
ment. Strict references required from intending 








NEW STOVES for OLD 


This is no mere figure of speech. The adaptability of 
the HUE makes it possible for you to convert your 
old-style grate into a modern Barless, coal-saving fire. 


This old-fashioned stove was the subject of a recent careful test. 
In 13} hours it consumed 74 Ibs, Household coal, and required 
considerable attention. It was converted 
into a HUE Barless Fire (as shown below), 
consumed only 32 Ibs. coal fo pro. 
duce equal heat, warmed the room 
instead of the chimney, and re- 
quired little attention. 







This is the HUE Fire which you 
should have installed in your house, Simple 
in construction, satisfactory in use, fitted 
in a very short time, No need to pull down 
mantelpieces or remove the present 
stove. Price from 15 which is 


quickly saved by the uced coal 
eH bill. 


How different this Fire is from the 
one shown at top, and yet it is the same 
stove, but with the HUE adapted. This 
Fire warms the room instead of the chimney, 
is more cheerful, and burns for 
hours without attention. The HUE 
is clean, hygienic, and absolutely 
safe. It has been installed in 
thousands of private houses and 
adopted by the principal Railways, 
Hotels, and Institutions, Without question 
‘4, the most efficient Barless Fire on the market, 


POST FREE A beautifully Mlustrated booklet giving full 

particulars of the HUE FIRE, showing how it 
is fixed, cost, and many other important points. 
Send a postcard now to 


YOUNG & MARTEN, LT 
(Dept. T.S.), Stratford, London, E. 


Do not be misled by <o called adaptable Bariess Fives, which by their very construction 
can never be satisfactory Vord “ HUE ° is cast on every genuine stove 























tenants, Housemaid Ieft in house ; wages paid. 





PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
request “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man. 
ane may be obtained from the usual 
e sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 

(through the Proprietors for Ex 

the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
pleas to arrange for supplies 

of this world-renowned Brand to be 

forw to sg a at Duty Free 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, \ 


Branch of the Imperial Tohacco Company 
fof Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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EAT MORE CHEESE 


As an article of food cheese has not been sufficiently 
appreciated, but now that the war is beginning to induce 
us to consider economy and food values, cheese is coming 
into its own. 





It is not the sole function of cheese to be cut up in 
little dice and nibbled at the end of a meal. Cheese is 
a good, wholesome, staple food which can be made into 
a meal, just as meat, fish, or eggs, and strangely enough 
it contains more body-building proteid and heat-giving 
elements than any of these three articles of food—and 
it is cheaper, 


There are many people who find ordinary cheese indi- 
gestible. They should eat St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which 
is specially made to render it perfectly digestible. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is one of the most delicious 
and popular cheeses on the market. Apart from con- 
taining nourishing properties like other cheese, it also 
contains enormous quantities of lactic cultures in pure 
and active form. 


The cultures counteract and destroy harmful poisons 
which other foods deposit in the system. 


Consequently St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is not only 
delicious and nourishing, but a great health food. Make 
it a part of your daily diet for a short time, and you will 
satisfy yourself as to its food and health values. Obtain- 
able from leading grocers and dairymen throughout the 
country, price 64d. a packet. 





«> 000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
@Je cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
ond Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
amount.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








ee 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has a family of 4,600 helpless children 
now under its care. 
Some are motherless little ones left homeless 
and unprotected by reason of 


THE WAR 


Help in money, food or clothing 
will be gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Tow, 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 
*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. 








PLEASE HELP 7° 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, CONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
139 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-— To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


& 6. S| 
25 0 O| Members ... 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Mombere ... 2... oo coo oe 2 1 Of and Jourmal 2.0 2. oo we 50 
‘he Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 








Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


T OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1914, 5s. 6d.; Sterne’s Sentimental 

Journey, coloured illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d. : large paper, 
Wm, Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., 15s.,for 5s.0d; 
Book of the Army Pageant, coloured illus., 5s., for 1s. 64. ; Bumpus’s Glories of 
N. France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d.; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 1¢ vols, 
£4 4s., for £2 2s.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 46. 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers aud her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s, 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Bismurck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition a 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s, Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains oa 
hand. If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, The largest 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 





2ls. net, for 8s. 6d. ; 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Pm. | THE 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
iug uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or @ Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


Half 
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Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovtsips Pacs (when available) 
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Half-Page (Column) 6 
Quarter-Page(Half-Column) 8 
Narrow Column (Third of 


Quarter Narrow Column 
Column (two-thirds width 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. NEW BOOKS 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 


STRANGE COMPANY. 
By NICHOLAS EVERITT (author of 
“Shots from a Lawyer's Gun”). Illus 
trated. 12s. Gd. net. 


SEVEN YEARS ON THE 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 
By Mrs. HUGH FRASER (author of 
“A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan”) and 
HUGH FRASEB, Lustrated 
12s. 6d. net. 


PARIS WAR DAYS. 
A stirring picture of Paris under Martial 
Law. By CHARLES INMAN Bab 
NARD. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO WIN AT ROYAL 

















JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
““SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Outside Page 

Inside Page 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 

average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s, an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to 


space. 
Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





AUCTION BRIDGE. . 
By “CUT CAVENDISH.” A New 
Eijlition with the new rules and a chapter 
on the “ Nullo” declaration and Specimes 
Hands. 28. 6d. net. 





8 NEW NOVELS. 


BROTHER-IN-LAW TO POTTS. 
By PARRY TRUSCOTT. 6s. 

THE SECRET FLAT. By GERTIE 
pz S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 68. 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By RANGER GULL. 68. 





Please send for new illustrated catalogua 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd. 
8 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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The Impartial Witness 
NOT SVEN HEDIN BUT IRVIN COBB 


Che Red Glutton 


My experiences with the German Army 


at the Front. By Irvin S. Cobb 


This Remarkable Book | be Issued Immediately. 6/- 


“Ghe Day 


March 18th is the publication day of ‘‘THE WAY OF THE 
RED CROSS” with a Preface by HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are publishing 
on behalf of The Times Fund for the sick and wounded. 2/6 net 
March 18th is also the publication day of ‘‘FIGHTING WITH 
KING ALBERT” by CAPITAINE GABRIEL DE LIBERT DE 
FLEMALLE. The first book on the War by a Belgian Officer. The 
author loves his country, he loves it with an overflowing heart. He 
endears himself to the reader from the very outset of the book, 6/- 


March 18th is also the publication day of SIR GILBERT PARKER’S 
new novel ‘* YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK.” No novel of 
recent years has a more appealing heroine—It’s Kitty you can’t forget! 6/- 


No Better New 
Novels than Ghese 


MORICE GERARD’S new novel ‘‘ NIGHT WINGS” is particularly 
thrilling. It is founded on fact—when a war with Germany was 
impending in 1911. It has to do with strange aircraft, a new kind of 
dirigible and mysterious signals off the coast—and of course there is 
a most delightful love story. 6/- 


“THE TURBULENT DUCHESS” by PERCY _JAMES 
BREBNER is the delightful heroine of a most exciting and vivid 
romance. She is as beautiful as she is impulsive. How she manages 
to keep her little kingdom from the grasp of its greedy neighbours is 
told with rare spirit. 6/- 


“HIS ROYAL HAPPINESS” by MRS. EVERARD COTES 
“The most original novel of many years. ‘ The Earl-Marshal is the 
only person really qualified to criticise it.’”—Westminster Gazette. 
“The hero King Alfred is extraordinarily lovable.”—Evening Standard. 
** As a love story what could be more thrilling P_ It is certainly most 
entertaining.”—Pall Mall Gazetic. ‘‘ Not only thoroughly enjoyable, 





















































but inspired by an attractive ideal.”— Morning Post. 6/- 
Send fr. HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S new list of SHILLING, SEVENPENNY and SIXPENNY 
NOV. The most wonderful list of cheap books ever pi oiuced 


vide. AND STOUGHTON, ST. PAUL'S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E-C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


WAR : ITS CONDUCT 
AND LEGAL RESULTS 


Including a Critical Examination of the 
Whole of the Emergency Legislation (with 
a Chapter on Martial Law); a Chapter on 
the Neutrality of Belgium; a Survey of the 
Rules as to the Conduct of War on Land 
and Sea, and a Complete Study of the 
Effect of War on Commercial Relations. 
By THOMAS BATY, LL.D., D.C.L., and Pro- 
fessor J. H. MORGAN. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The whole subject of the legal effects of war is 
covered with extraordinary completeness.” 
THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL, 
“A book marked throughout by acuteness, fresh- 
ness of treatment and singular opportuneness, by 
great knowledge and attachment to sound consti- 
tutional principles."—THE TIMES, 


KAISER, KRUPP, AND KULTUR 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, Paper 
Covers. Is. net. 
A slashing indictment of German methods and ideals. 


THE INFLUENCE OF KING EDWARD 


AND ESSAYS ON OTHER SUBJECTS. By the 
Viscount ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. $ 
“Lord Esher’s portrait of the late King is from the life, and is 
not merely kingly but human. We know of no better statement 
than is contained in these chapters of the part that the King 
took in foreign affairs.”—Westminster Gazette. 


SIR ALFRED LYALL’S ESSAYS 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
ros. 6d. net. 

“The late Sir Alfred Lyall had touched life at many points, 
as a man of action, an administrator, a thinker, a scholar, and a 
poet, and the wide range of his interests is reflected in this 
volume.”—The Spectator, 


A LIFE OF ROBERT CECIL, 


First Earl of Salisbury. By ALGERNON CECIL, 
Author of “ Six Oxford Thinkers.” With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, I2s. net. 


AT HOME & on the BATTLEFIELD 


Letters from the Crimea, China, and Egypt, 
written by SIR FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 
G.C.B., late Scots Guards, with a slight Memoir 
of Himself, of his Brother, SIR WILLIAM 
STEPHENSON, K.C.B., and of their Father, 
SIR BENJAMIN STEPHENSON,G.C.H. Edited 
by Mrs. FRANK POWNALL. With Illustrations, 
12s. net. 


PLACE-NAMES>orENGLANDzWALES 


By the Rev. JAMES B. JOHNSTON, M.A., B.D., 
Author of “The Place-Names of Scotland,” &c. 
15s. net. 


“Tt is a very fine attempt of the conspectus of the whole subject, 
which has never till now been accomplished, and it very worthily 
represents the twenty years of leisure given to it.”—The Observer. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS 


ALAN! ALAN! 


A Novel. By Miss EIRENE WIGRAM, Author 
of “The Affair of the Envelope,” &c. 


THE FADED VISION 


A Novel. By A. K. INGRAM, Author of “The 
Greater Triumph,” &c. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
JUST PUBLISHED 


A SURGEON 
IN BELGIUM 


By H. S. SOUTTAR, F.R.CS, 
Late Surgeon-in-Chief of the Belgian Field Hospital 


With interesting Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. 8s. 6d. net. . 


Trres.—* The nature of its subject gives this well-writtes 
account of the work of the Belgian Field Hospital a coherent 
interest which is rare in books so far written about the war, 
Every reader of normal human sympathies must be attracted 
this account. It is neither too technical nor too gruesome for the 
lay reader. The author does not temper his condemnation and 
disgust for German methods of war, having seen their traces.” 

Dairy Graruic.—* What he saw made a tremendous impressiog 
on Mr. Souttar: an impression so deep that in the effort to convey 
it he brings the tears to your eyes in the pity, or the blood to your 
forehead with indignation that such things should have been, 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY 


HIS ENGLISH WIFE 
By RUDOLPH STRATZ. 6s. 


Srecrator.—“ A book which, in spite of our natural prejudices, interested 
us immensely.” 


BILLIE’S MOTHER 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE, 
Author of “ A Stepson of the Soil,” &. 6s. 
Trwzs.—“ Love and mother-love, hate and greed, all straightforward ad 
= are amongst the richest things from which fiction springs: and thes 
are here. 


A SUMMER ON THE YENESE!I 
By MAUD D. HAVILAND. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 10s. 6d. net 
Ossenver.—* A capital book of travel about a country which is likely t 
come very much to the fore in the next few years.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





























JUST PUBLISHED. 
ACTIVE SERVICE POCKET BOOK 
By CAPTAIN BERTRAND STEWART. 

NEW SIXTH EDITION, 925 pages, 16mo, Cloth, Sse. net, 


WYMAN & SONS, LTD., Brcams Bulidings, Fetter Lane, EG 
And all Bookstalls. 








NOW READY 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. $4, 


English Clubs for 1915 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates 

of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ names, of 

more than 4,000 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, ai 

other Clubs, in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreigs 
untries, 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 75 Shoe Lane, £6. 


Cloth 2s net, Paper la. net. Postage 2h. AN ARMY may be said to travel on is 

eeth, as it is admitted that ‘ travels 
OUR TEETH & on its stomach.’ What ie trus of thoarage 
OUR HEALTH 


equally true of the individual man, 
or civilian, for how can the stomach be healthy 
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